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The Survival of Freedom 


UNITED STATES HAS TREMENDOUS RESPONSIBILITY 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to joint session of Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C., March 17, 1948 


“ AM here today to report to you on the critical nature 
| ot the situation in Europe, and to recommend action 
| for your consideration. Rapid changes are taking place 
! in Europe which affect our foreign policy and our national 
security. There is an increasing threat to nations which are 
striving, to maintain a form of government which grants 

freedom to its citizens. 

‘The United States is deeply concerned with the survival 
of freedom in these nations. It is of vital importance that 
we act now, in order to preserve the conditions under which 
we can achieve lasting peace based on freedom and justice. 

‘The achievement of such a peace has been the great goal 

j of this nation. 

Almost three years have elapsed since the end of the great- 
} est of all wars, but peace and stability have not returned to 
| the world. We were well aware that the end of the fight- 
ing would not automatically settle the problems arising out 
ot the war. The establishment of peace after the fighting is 
over has always been a difficult task. Even if all the allies 
of World War IL were united in their desire to establish 
a just and honorable peace there would still be great difh- 
culties in the way of achieving that peace. 

But the situation in the world today is not primarily the 
result of the natural difficulties which follow a great war. 
It is chiefly due to the fact that one nation has not only re- 
tused to cooperate in the establishment of a just and honor- 
able peace but—even worse—has actually sought to pre- 
vent it. 






PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 
‘The Congress is familiar with the course of events. 
You know of the sincere and patient attempts of the 
democratic nations to find a secure basis for peace through 
negotiation and agreement. Conference after conference 
has been held in different parts of the world. We have tried 


to settle the questions arising out of the war on a basis 
which would permit the establishment of a just peace. You 
know the obstacles we have encountered. But the record 
stands as a monument to the good faith and integrity of the 
democratic nations of the world. The agreements we did 
obtain, imperfect though they were, could have furnished 
the basis for a just peace—if they had been kept. 

But they were not kept. 

They have been persistently ignored and violated by one 
nation. 

The Congress is also familiar with the developments con- 
cerning the United Nations. Most of the world have joined 
together in the United Nations in an attempt to build world 
order based on law and not on force. Most of the members 
support the United Nations earnestly and honestly, and seek 
to make it stronger and more effective. 

One nation, however, has persistently obstructed the work 
of the United Nations by constant abuse of the veto. That 
nation has vetoed twenty-one proposals for action in a little 
over two years. 

But that is not all. Since the close of hostilities the Soviet 
Union and its agents have destroyed the independence and 
democratic character of a whole series of nations in eastern 
and central Europe. 

It is this ruthless course of action, and the clear design 
to extend it to the remaining free nations of Europe, that 
have brought about the critical situation in Europe today. 

The tragic death of the republic of Czechoslovakia has 
sent a shock throughout the civilized world. Now pressure 
is being brought to bear on Finland, to the hazard of the 
entire Scandinavian peninsula. Greece is under direct mili- 
tary attack from rebels actively supported by her Commu- 
nist-dominated neighbors. In Italy a determined and aggres- 
sive effort is being made by a Communist minority to take 
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control of that country. The methods vary but the pattern 
is all too clear. 


European UNITY 


Faced with this growing menace, there have been en- 
couraging signs that the free nations of Europe are draw- 
ing closer together for their economic well-being and for 
their common defense of their liberties. 

In the economic field the movement for mutual self-help 
to restore conditions essential to the preservation of free in- 
stitutions is well under way. In Paris the sixteen nations 
which are co-operating in the European Recovery Program 
are meeting again to establish a joint organization to work 
for the economic restoration of western Europe. 

The United States has strongly supported the efforts of 
these nations to repair the devastation of war and to restore 
a sound world economy. In presenting this program to the 
Congress last December, I emphasized the necessity for 
speedy action. Every event in Europe since that day has 
underlined the great urgency for the prompt adoption of 
this measure. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites were invited to co- 
operate in the European Recovery Program. They rejected 
that invitation. More than that, they have declared their 
violent hostility to the program and are aggressively attempt- 
ing to wreck it. 

They see in it a major obstacle to their design to subju- 
gate the free community of Europe. They do not want the 
United States to help Europe. They do not even want the 
sixteen co-operating countries to help themselves. 

While economic recovery in Europe is essential, measures 
for economic rehabilitation alone are not enough. The free 
nations of Europe realize that economic recovery, if it is to 
succeed, must be afforded some measure of protection against 
internal and external aggression. The movement toward 
economic co-operation has been followed by a movement to- 
ward common self-protection in the face of the growing 
menace to their freedom. 


SUPPORT FOR ALLIANCE 


At the very moment I am addressing you, five nations of 
the European community, in Brussels, are signing a fifty- 
year agreement for economic co-operation and common de- 
fense against aggression. 

This action has great significance, for this agreement was 
not imposed by decree of a more powerful neighbor. It was 
the free choice of independent governments representing the 
will of their people, and acting within the terms of the char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

Its significance goes far beyond the actual terms of the 
agreement itself. It is a notable step in the direction of 
unity in Eurove for the protection and preservation of its 
civilization. This development deserves our full support. 
And I am confident that the United States will, by appro- 
priate means, extend to the free nations the support which 
the situation requires. I am sure that the determination 
of the free countries of Europe to protect themselves will be 
matched by an equal determination on our part to help them 
to protect themselves. 

The recent developments in Europe present this nation 
with fundamental issues of vital importance. 

I believe that we have reached a point at which the posi- 
tion of the United States should be made unmistakably clear. 

The principles and purposes expressed in the charter of 
the United Nations continue to represent our hope for the 
eventual establishment of the rule of law in international 
affairs. The charter constitutes the basic expression of the 
code of international ethics to which this country is dedi- 
cated. We cannot, however, close our eyes to the harsh 
fact that through obstruction and even defiance on the part 
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of one nation, this great dream has not yet become a full 
reality. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we take additional meas- 
ures to supplement the work of the United Nations and t. 
support its aims. ‘There are times in world history when it 
is far wiser to act than to hesitate. 
volved in action—there always is. 
risk in failure to act. 

If we act wisely now, we shall strengthen the powerful 
forces for freedom, justice and peace which are represented 
by the United Nations and the free nations of the world. 

I regard it as my duty, therefore, to recommend to the 
Congress those measures which, in my judgment, are best 
calculated to give support to the free and democratic nations 
of Europe and to improve the solid foundation of our own 
national strength. 


There is some risk in- 
But there is far more 


RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


First, I recommend that the Congress speedily complete 
its action on the European Recovery Program. That pro- 
gram is the foundation of our policy of assistance to the free 
nations of Europe. Prompt passage of that program is the 
most telling contribution we can now make toward peace. 

The decisive action which the Senate has taken without 
regard to partisan political considerations is a striking ex- 
ample of the effective working of democracy. 

Time is now of critical importance. I am encouraged by 
the information which has come to me concerning the plans 
for expeditious action by the House of Representatives. | 
hope that no single day will be needlessly lost. 

Second, I recommend prompt enactment of universal 
training legislation. 

Until the free nations of Europe have regained their 
strength, and so long as Communism threatens the very ex- 
istence of democracy, the United States must remain strong 
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enough to support those countries of Europe which are 


threatened with Communist control and police-state rule. 

I believe that we have learned the importance of main- 
taining military strength as a means of preventing war. We 
have found that a sound military system is necessary in time 
of peace 11 we are to remain at peace, Aggressors in the 
past, relying on our apparent lack of military force, have 
unwisely precipitated war. Although they have been led to 
destruction by their misconception of our strength, we have 
paid a terrible price for our unpreparedness. 

Universal training is the only feasible means by which the 
civilian components of our armed forces can be built up to 
the strength required if we are to be prepared for emergen- 
cies. Our ability to mobilize large numbers of trained men 
in time of emergency can forestall future conflict and, to- 
gether with other measures of national policy, can restore 
stability to the world. 


The adoption of universal training by the United States 
at this time will be unmistakable evidence to all the world 
of our determination to back the will to peace with strength 
for peace. I am convinced that the decision of the American 
people, expressed through the Congress, to adopt universal 
training will be of first importance in giving courage to every 
free yovernment in the world. 


"TEMPORARY DRAFT 


Third, I recommend the temporary re-enactment of selec- 
tive service legislation in order to maintain our armed forces 
at their strength authorized. 

Our armed forces lack the necessary men to maintain 
their authorized strength. They have been unable to main- 
tain their authorized strength through voluntary enlistments, 
even though such strength has been reduced to the very 
minimum necessary to meet our obligations abroad and is 
far below the minimum which should always be available 
in the continental United States. 

We cannot meet our international responsibilities unless 
we maintain our armed forces. It is of vital importance, for 
example, that we keep our occupation forces in Germany 
until the peace is secure in Europe. 

There is no conflict between requirements of selective 
service for the regular forces and universal training for the 
reserve components. Selective service is necessary until the 
solid foundation of universal training can be established. 


Selective service can then be terminated and the regular 
forces then be maintained on a voluntary basis. 

The recommendations I have made represent the most 
urgent steps toward securing the peace and preventing war. 

We must be ready to take every wise and necessary step 
to carry out this great purpose. This will require assistance 
to other nations. It will require an adequate and balanced 
military strength. We must be prepared to pay the price 
for peace, or assuredly we shall pay the price of war. 


Unitep NaTIons 


We in the United States remain determined to seek, by 
every possible means, a just and honorable basis for the 
settlement of international issues. We shall continue to give 
our strong allegiance to the United Nations as the principal 
means for international security based on law, not on force. 
We shall remain ready and anxious to join with all nations 
—lI repeat, with all nations—in every possible effort to reach 
international understanding and agreement. 

‘The door has.never been closed, nor will it ever be closed, 
to the Soviet Union or to any other nation which genuinely 
co-operates in preserving the peace. 

The time has come when free men and women of the 
world must face the threat to their liberty squarely and 
courageously. 

The United States has a tremendous responsibility to act 
according to the measure of our power for good in the 
world. We have learned that we must earn the peace we 
seek just as we earned the victory in the war, not by wish- 
ful thinking but by realistic effort. 

At no time in our history has unity among our people 
been so vital as it is at the present time. 

Unity of purpose, unity of effort and unity of spirit are 
essential to accomplish the task before us. 

Each of us here in this chamber today has a special re- 
sponsibility. The world situation is too critical, and the 
responsibilities of this country are too vast, to permit any 
party struggle to weaken our influence for maintaining the 
peace. 

The American people have the right to assume that politi- 
cal considerations will not affect our working together. They 
have the right to assume that we will join hands, whole- 
heartedly and without reservation, in our efforts to pre- 
serve the peace in the world. 

With God’s help we shall succeed. 


“Hour of Christian Conscience Has Struck” 


NO PLACE FOR COWARDICE OR INDECISION 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered in St. Peter’s Square, Vatican City, March 28, 1948 


OMANS, beloved sons and daughters, the solemnity 
ot the Resurrection of our Lord has often in the past 
offered an occasion for your gathering in peaceful 

array on the majestic expanse of this grandiose colonnade 
whose arms open wide to receive all those who approach the 
church and Peter. 

‘The Easter blessing, urbi et orbi, which you have come to 
receive, demands of each of you a frank, joyful, and public 
profession of the faith received from your fathers, of un- 
yielding fidelity to holy mother church, of indissoluble unity 
of thought and action with the keeper of the keys entrusted 
to him by the Divine Founder and Lord of the Church. 


In this year of anxieties and dangers, in this moment 
heralding perhaps definitive and irreparable world events, 
there falls upon this multitude of believing Romans a shadow 
of singular gravity, a sacred sense of anticipation, a powerful 
spirit which, like an inner fire, singes the minds and hearts 
of all. 

Anyone who is not blind sees, anyone not spiritually deaf- 
ened hears: Rome the herald, mother and guardian of civili- 
zation and the eternal values of life; this Rome which its 
greatest historian already called, as if by divine instinct, 
“caput orbis terrarum” (capital of the world, Livy, Auc. I, 
16) and whose destiny is a mystery which is unfolded through 
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the centuries; this Rome now finds itself before, or better 
say, in the midst of, changing times which demand of the 
head and members of Christianity a maximum of vigilance 
and of tireless readiness for unconditioned action. 

Watch and pray (Matthew 26: 41): Thus did the Lord 
admonish His disciples on the vigil of His passion. 

Watch and pray. This is the cry which in the name of 
the risen Saviour we direct to you, to your and to our fellow 
citizens, to all the faithful of the world. 

The great hour of the Christian conscience has struck. 

May this conscience of Christianity be awakened to a full 
and virile appreciation of its mission of help and salvation 
for a human race wavering in its spritual framework; then 
it will be salvation, will be the realization of the formal 
promise of Our Saviour: Have faith, I have conquered the 
world. (John 16: 33.) 

Or, indeed—may God forbid—should this conscience only 
half arouse itself, should it not give itself courageously to 
Christ, then His verdict, His terrible verdict, is no less 
formal: He who is not with me is against me. 

You, beloved sons and daughters, know full well what this 
alternative signifies and involves for Rome, Italy and the 
world. 

In your conscience, aroused to such a full appreciation of 
its responsibility, there is no room for blind credulity toward 
those who at first proclaimed their respect for religion but 
then, unfortunately, show their true colors as deniers of all 
that you hold most sacred. 

In your conscience there is no room for the pusillanimity, 
complacence, and indecision of all those who in this crucial 
hour believe they can serve two masters. 

Your conscience realizes that the actuation of social justice 
and peace among nations can never be effected and assured 
if men close their eyes to the light of Christ and open their 
ears instead to the false words of agitato.s who on the denial 
of Chirst and God lay the cornerstone and foundation of 
their program. 

Romans! the Church of Rome, which for you even more 
particularly is your mother, has been in our day publicly 
subjected to most unjust attacks. As Christ was destined 
“in signum cui contradicetur” (for a sign that shall be con- 


tradicted, Luke 2: 34), as He was caluminated, covered with 
insults and mud, so the adversaries of the church, blinded by 
passion, spare her no affront. 

Vainly, in this very city, the center of Christianity, has she 
multiplied her succor; vainly, in circumstances of imminent 
danger, has she saved, welcomed, and given hospitality to the 
persecuted of every category, even among her proudest ene- 
mies; vainly, in times of tyrannical oppression, has she af- 
firmed and sustained the dignity and rights of the human 
person and the just freedom of peoples; vainly, when the 
menace of starvation weighed on this eternal city, has she 
provided for its sustenance; vainly, as faithful interpreter 
of the commandments of Christ, has she raised her voice 
against the evils of spreading immorality which leads the 
people to decadence and ruin. 

She is accused of being “reactionary” and of supporting 
doctrines which she has condemned; she is reproached with 
impoverishing and reducing to wretchedness people whom 
she has so generously succored and continues to succor, very 
especially with the providential help which the charity of 
the Catholic world so willingly furnished in response to her 
repeated and earnest appeals; she is accused of betraying the 
doctrine of Christ, her Divine Spouse, the doctrine which 
she tirelessly proclaims, defends, and actuates; to her are 
mputed, in a widely exaggerated and generalized form, the 
nisdeeds of one or other of her degenerate members which 
she herself was the first to deplore, reprove and punish. 

But, though obliged as she is to deny and refute so many 
unjust accusations for the honor of the name of Christ, for the 
integrity of His doctrine, for the safeguarding of so many 
simple, incautious souls whose faith might be shaken by those 
calumnies, she loves also her detractors who also are her 
children and she invites them all, as we now invite you all, 
O people of Rome, O people of Italy, O people of the world, 
to union, to harmony, to love, to the thoughts and to the 
plans of peace. 

May the grace of Almighty God, the protection of the 
most holy Virgin Mary, Mother of Divine Love, and “salus 
populi romani” (health of the pepole of Rome) descend 
upon you, while we, from the depths of our heart, impart 
on all here and everywhere our paternal apostolic benediction. 


Our Dominant Position of Leadership 


TIMELY ACTION REQUIRED 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the University of California, Berkeley, California, March 19, 1948 


AM honored by the invitation of the University of 

California to participate in this Charter Day celebra- 

tion. I am particularly glad to be present because, 
except for hurried military inspections of a few hours dura- 
tion during the war, or brief stop-overs en route to and from 
the Far East, I had no opportunity to accept any of the 
numerous hospitable invitations I have received from Cali- 
fornia. My first contact with the University was to assist 
the then Dean Barrows in the instruction of a few of your 
ROTC students on a weekend camping trip. That, I think 
was in 1916. During the holiday period of that year I was 
asked to speak at the first convention of the Personnel of 
the Forestry Department on the West Coast which was 
held in one of your lecture rooms. These represent my pre- 
vious contacts with the University. 


For a number of years I have been deeply interested in 
educational procedures. You may not have realized it, but 
effective and expeditious instructional procedure has been a 
very important requirement imposed by our military policy 
—a policy which has always involved the hasty develop- 
ment of military forces after the arrival of the emergency. 
Your tremendous plant, instructional procedure and large 
student body are of great interest to me, particularly during 
these days when so many former service men are students in 
the colleges and universities. In that connection, I must 
be frank to admit that I once felt the Government would 
receive only a small return on its financial outlay in guaran- 
teeing to our veterans their present educational opportuni- 
ties. I have been proved completely wrong in my anticipa- 
tion, for I am told, wherever I go in the educational world. 
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that the veterans have not only done extraordinarily well, 
but that they have set a high standard for the universities 
and future students to maintain. At Amherst last June I 
addressed a vraduating class of which 80 percent were vet- 
erans, and the experience there led me to speculate regard- 
ing the future effect on this country of a citizenship dom- 
nated by men and women who have seen much of the world, 
not hurriedly, but intimately for years at a time, and have 
ad their own characters tested by the hardships and dangers 
to which they were exposed. ‘This broad experience, fol- 
lowed later by a college or university education at a mature 
ave, will be productive of a new brand of citizen, whose 
wisdom and toresight may avoid the dangers of our past 
mistakes. 

Everyone's thoughts turn today to the situation abroad— 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. Never before 
in history has the world situation been more threatening to 
our ideals and interests than at the present time. A depress- 
ing aspect of the situation is the duplication in Europe of 
the high-handed and calculated procedure of the Nazi 
régime. ‘The organization of the satellite states—under the 
Comimunistic doctrine and the methods of the police state 
formula—was carried out rather quietly. The take-over of 
tlungary was a bolder exhibition of the same technique. 
The directed and fomented strikes of last December in 
lrance and Italy were another evidence of the same direc- 
tion and procedure, but adapted to quite different. cir- 
cumstances, 

he Czechoslovakia incident, however, was both bold 
and truculent in procedure, quite evidently staged to impress 
the people of Finland and the remainder of the free states 
of Western Europe. ‘The procedure is in accordance with 
the frank declaration of the Soviet Government and Com- 
munist parties to oppose in every way possible the develop- 
ment of the European Recovery Program. 

In view of all that has already been said and the state- 
ment by the President on Wednesday before the joint ses- 
sion ot the Congress, | am uncertain as to what | might 
add to convince the American people that this is a world- 
wide struggle between freedom and tyranny, between the 
self-rule of the many as opposed to the dictatorship of a 
ruthless few. It should now be perfectly clear that rule 
based on threats and force instead of on reason and justice 
must not be allowed to spread further unchecked. 

‘The speed with which the campaign of the Communist 
parties in Europe has developed in a well-ordered sequence 
ot events demonstrates the initial advantage of dictators in 
dealing with democracies such as ours. ‘Lhe decision of a 
mall group of men, possibly a dozen, quickly and conclu- 
sively determines the action to be taken on a large scale 
throughout Europe, and everything is coordinated with that 
decision,—the absolute control of the press, the domination 
ot the people, the conduct of a skillful campaign of propa- 
ganda, the complete misrepresentation of the attitude and 
purposes of any country opposed to the procedure—all 1s 
arbitrarily decided upon. 

Our decisions, our actions in regard to these develop- 
ments are of great importance. We have an acknowledged 
position of leadership in the world. We have been spared 
the destruction of war which literally flattened Europe. 
We are enjoying a high degree of prosperity. These things 
being so, the character and strength of our leadership may 
well be decisive in the present situation. We cannot evade 
the issue by the negative procedure of inaction. By so doing 
we would vacate our dominant position of leadership and 
thereby revert to a secondary role—a role which inevitably 
would deprive each cf us of those American principles of 


freedom and justice we have always upheld by every means 
available. 

I would make the same comment regarding the general 
world situation, but in this case applying it more to the 
problem of just where and how we should exert our influ- 
ence. Unfortunately, critical situations are not confined to 
Europe. They exist in the Middle East, in Indonesia, in 
China—and we cannot ignore Latin America, or our direct 
responsibilities in Japan and Korea. Therefore, very im- 
portant decisions must be made by our Government as to 
exactly what we should do to meet these various crises. 
Our means are not unlimited—we must not spend our 
efforts unwisely. 

As a matter of fact, | find the present situation disturb- 
ingly similar to that with which I: labored as Chief of Staff. 
I watched the Nazi Government take control of one coun- 
try after another until finally Poland was invaded in a di- 
rect military operation. For several years 1 had to with- 
stand heavy pressures from various theaters of operation in 
the world for assistance, support in the form of materiel, 
without regard to our then extremely limited resources 
available in the United States. Later, after our entry into 
the war, these pressures greatly increased in the demand for 
support to an extent which if met would have rendered us 
inettective, I think, on almost every field of action. This 
situation continued up to the time of our landings in Nor- 
mandy, and even after the liberation of France still con- 
tinued regarding our forces in Italy and in the Western 
Pacific. 

‘Il find myself in virtually the same position today as | 
was during those war years and the decisions are just as 
difficult and equally important. Rich and powerful as we 
are, we cannot atiord to disperse our efforts to a degree 
which would render all ineffective. Every region has its 
claims and its proponents and it is therefore necessary to 
decide on a general strategy to be employed, having in mind 
the entire world situation. 

One factor I especially wish to make clear today is the 
importance of timely action on our part in the face of the 
dictatorial procedure with which we are confronted in 
Europe. Take, for example, the Recovery Program. It has 
not been a question of a small group of men deciding what 
was the best thing to do and then immediately giving direc- 
tions for carrying out that decision. On the contrary, the 
initial suggestion which resulted in this program was made 
June 5, 1947. Sixteen nations responded immediately and 
early in September submitted a statement of their agree- 
ments and their proposals. At the same time three highly 
representative committees of distinguished citizens in this 
country studied the various aspects of the matter and made 
their reports in September and early October. Finally, the 
matter was carried to the Congress which had been con- 
vened in a special session last fall. There have been com- 
mittee hearings, there have been the recommendations and 
proposals of a congressional group who studied matters 
abroad last summer. There has just been completed the 
debate on this subject in the Senate, followed by a highly 
favorable vote. The House Committee makes its report this 
week, I think. The debate and vote in the House are soon 
to follow. Yet the original suggestion was made almost a 
year ago. 


All of this procedure is as we would have it. It is but an 
expression of a democracy of free men carefully considering 
and debating what had best be done. In one sense it repre- 
sents much of what we fought for during the last war. But 
our problem is how, with the rapid march of events in 
Europe, to meet the situation. Earlier in this talk I used 
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the expression “initial advantage’. What I meant to imply 
was that the initial advantage is almost always on the side 
of the dictators, as it was overwhelmingly in the last war. 
In the long run, I am sure, the democracies will invariably 
win out. But the trouble is that the lapse of time may result 
in such a serious loss of position and strength that the task 
of the democracies may involve a long, hard struggle to 
recover the ground thus lost. 

A special effort is now being made to carry through the 
European Recovery Program promptly to final approval. 
This program, as you know, is based on economic factors. 
1 agree that the economic reinforcement of the free nations 
will not alone guarantee their safety under existing condi- 
tions. But it should so strengthen them that they will have 
a far better chance of defending themselves and their gov- 
ernments against transition into police states dominated by 
the central committee of the Communist party in Europe. 
My concern is to see us reach a prompt decision in regard to 
this program and not delay action while discussing new con- 
ceptions or proposals regarding related matters. 

In connection with the electoral campaign now in progress 
in Italy, the leaders of the Communist party have given their 
interpretation to the policy of the United States in connec- 
tion with the outcome of these elections. They publicly 
asserted that if their party, the Communist party, is victori- 
ous at the polls American assistance to Italy will continue 
without change. 

I have only this comment to make regarding that interpre- 
tation of the policy of the United States: 

‘The European Recovery Program has been created on the 
basis of the voluntary association of 16 nations who came 
together of their own free will and drew up a program of 
mutual self help for their economic recovery. There has 
been no compulsion or pressure of any sort in regard to 
association in this great cooperative effort. The United 
States has undertaken to assist these cooperating nations in 
this large task. 

However, on the other side, the record is unmistakable. 
Every European nation which is under the influence of the 
Communists has been prevented from participation in the 
European Recovery Program. Some have been deprived of 
the right to participate, clearly against their own wishes. 

Since the association is entirely voluntary, the people of 
any nation have a right to change their minds and, in effect, 
withdraw. If they choose to vote into power a government in 
which the dominant political force would be a party whose 
hostility to this program has been frequently, publicly and 





emphatically proclaimed, this could only he considered as 
evidence of the desire of that country to dissociate itself 
from the program. This Government would have to con- 
clude that Italy had removed itself from the benefits of the 
European Recovery Program. 

Referring again to the suggestion of last June and what 
has followed, I think it was most encouraging to find that a 
group of 16 nations could reach an agreement for coop- 
erative action involving great concessions in their traditions 
and local points of view for the good of the many. Repre- 
sentatives of these 16 nations now are in session to work 
out an agreement for a continuing organization which will 
supervise the implementation of their joint effort to assure 
the success of the European Recovery program. 

In further evidence of their determination to cooperate 
for the common good, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain have just entered into a 
treaty providing for extensive cultural, economic, social and 
military cooperation and affirming their determination to 
stand together for the common defense of their freedom. 

Such concerted actions as these are very encouraging fac- 
tors in the struggle for freedom and for peace and security, 
and demand our cooperation and assistance. 

There are a number of suggestions for other methods of 
economic or political procedure for us to take regarding 
Europe. All must be carefully considered but the point | 
would make is that we have started on a carefully developed 
program which practically everybody acknowledges is of 
great importance, and virtually all agree that time is a 
critical factor, particularly for Italy. A prompt decision is 
what is urgently needed. 

In conclusion I would say that our purpose, our policy 
is to stand firm on basic principles but at the same time to 
keep the door wide open for any general conciliatory moves. 
We are sincerely anxious to find a sound basis for reaching 
an agreement which will terminate once and for all the 
present dangerous situation. We shall continue to do every- 
thing possible to reach an agreement. But until such time 
as a real settlement can be reached, however, it must be our 
policy to discourage and to oppose further encroachment on 
the rights and lives of free reoples. ‘The immediate means 
for etfective assertion of that policy is the prompt enactment 
and immediate application of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. This is fundamental to all our future decisions in 
dealing with a situation as grave as any that has ever con- 
fronted this nation. The President has presented to the 
Congress the further measures which should be taken. 


Actions Speak Louder Than Words 


SOME PEOPLE RESPECT ONLY FORCE 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, Former United States Secretary of State 


Delivered at the 105th Anniversary Exercises, “The Citadel’, Charleston, South Carolina, March 13, 1948 


DEEM it a happy privilege to join you in celebrating 
the 105th anniversary of the opening of the doors of the 
Citadel to the youths of the State and the Nation. 
When I was a boy I resided about 200 yards from the 
old Citadel green. It was my playground and the cadets 
were my heroes. Because it was my boyhood ambition to 
attend this institution, you will understand how deeply I 
appreciated the Citadel conferring upon me in 1946, while I 
was in Paris at the Council of Foreign Ministers, the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. 








During the century of its existence, the Citadel has stead- 
fastly fulfilled its purpose as announced by Colonel J. P. 
Thomas: 


“A complete and generous education—that which fit. 
a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously al! 
the offices of a citizen, both public and private, of peace 
and war.” 


During the exciting life of this institution able and dis- 
tinguished men have directed its work. But in no period has 
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it made greater progress than has been made during the 
administration of that great soldier and educator who is 
now its President, General Charles P. Summerall, former 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 

I am told that today nearly every state in the Union is 
represented at the Citadel and of the 2,000 in attendance, 
approximately 1,000 are veterans of World War II. To 
such an audience I think it appropriate that I should talk 
about our foreign relations. 

There can be no truly American foreign policy unless the 
American people are kept informed. It is fine to applaud 
Decatur’s patriotic declaration, “My country, right or 
wrong,” but the men who must fight the wars of America 
would like to see their country right rather than wrong. 

If the American people are given facts,—not propaganda, 

they will reach an intelligent conclusion, make their views 
known and our government will be responsive to the will of 
the people. 

With the cessation of hostilities we hoped there would 
begin an era of peace which would last for at least a half 
century. ‘Today we are disillusioned. Instead of the peace 
for which we longed, fears and uncertainties disturb us. The 
events of the past two weeks have been particularly dis- 
heartening to thoughtful men and women. 

It is disheartening that the non-communists of Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland who have shown their love of liberty 
and of parliamentary government should lose their freedom 
and be forced to live in a police state. 

Even before the end of hostilities Stalin declared that 
those countries bordering on Soviet territory should be, what 
he called, “friendly governments.” From the experiences of 
the last few years we knew that his definition of a “friendly 
government’? was a government completely controlled by 
Communists who willingly accepted direction from Moscow. 
Nevertheless, the action of the Soviets in Czechoslovakia 
was surprising as well as disappointing. 

Czechoslovakia had so proved its willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviets that many of us hoped its people would be 
allowed to enjoy at least the measure of freedom they had 
enjoyed since the end of hostilities. ‘That government was 
not only cooperative, but in some matters actually subservient 
to the Soviets. You will recall that in June, 1947, the 
Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, Mr. Masaryk, announced 
that his government would cooperate with other European 
governments in accepting the Marshall Plan for European 
aid. Within twenty-four hours thereafter, by direction from 
Moscow,—communicated through the present Premier, Mr. 
Gottwald,—the Czechoslovakian government announced it 
would not participate in that Plan. That must have been 
humiliating to the government of a supposedly independent 
state. 

However, there were some officials of that government 
who did not agree with the Communist line, even when 
expressed by the Soviet leaders. I recall that at the Paris 
Peace Conference when Mr. Vyshinski charged that the 
United States was trying to buy the people of European 
countries with relief appropriations, loud applause came from 
the Czechoslovakian delegation seated only a few feet from 
the American delegates. The applause, however, came from 
only a few. The majority of the delegation did not applaud 
the denunciation of the United States. 

And there was one official, Foreign Minister Masaryk, 
who did not hesitate to criticize the action of his Communist 
colleagues in the government. I recall that in 1946, on the 
representation that Czechoslovakia needed financial assist- 
ance for reconstruction work, the United States allotted to 
that government a credit of fifty million dollars for the 
purpose of surplus property. Later, while in Paris, I learned 





from our representatives that officials of Czechoslovakia who 
belonged to the Communist party had agreed to let the Com- 
munist government of Rumania have ten million dollars of 
that credit. For that ten million dollars they were going to 
charge Rumania six percent interest, plus an administrative 
fee of seven percent. We were charging Czechoslovakia only 
2% percent interest. When I learned of the transaction I 
immediately ordered the cancellation of the credit. 

A few days later Foreign Minister Masaryk, accompanied 
by Mr. Clementis, an official of Czechoslovakia and a Com- 
munist, called on me. Mr. Masaryk asked why the credit 
was cancelled. I told him it had been allotted only because 
of the representations made by his government as to its 
needs, and not to put them in the brokerage business. When 
1 recited what had occurred, Masaryk stated he had not 
heard of the incident, and in the presence of his Communist 
colleague, declared with great emphasis that he shared my 
view that the action of his government was inexcusable. Of 
course, he knew his criticism would be communicated to the 
Communist leaders in Prague, but it did not deter him from 
expressing his views. 

A few days ago Jan Masaryk committed suicide. I was 
not so surprised. He had spent many years in this country 
and in London. He loved freedom. He did everything in 
his power to preserve freedom for the people he loved. To 
accomplish that he suffered humiliation last June and doubt- 
less suffered other indignities. His efforts failed, and Jan 
Masaryk chose to die when he could no longer live as a free 
man, 

So the Iron Curtain goes down on Czechoslovakia. Free- 
dom of speech is abolished. Parliamentary government has 
yielded to brute force and free men have become Soviet serfs. 
The misuse of military power has brought fear to the peace- 
loving peoples of Europe and has shocked free men every- 
where. 

| have great sorrow for Finland. There, the Soviet ap- 
proach is different, but I fear the result will not be different. 
In a personal letter to the President of Finland, Stalin says 
that it is desirable that they should enter into a mutual assist- 
ance pact. Finland has had experience with the Soviets. Fin- 
land knows that when Stalin says “it is desirable,”’ he means 
it must be done,—or else. Finland is not in a position to 
refuse to negotiate. I care not what may be the terms of the 
pact, we can rest assured that it will be used as a pretext to 
permit the Soviets to gradually assume complete control of 
Finland. 

We must remember that control of Finland is part of 
the Soviet plan of expansion. In one of the conversations 
between Hitler and Molotov, prior to the Russian-German 
hostilities in 1940,—which conversations were disclosed in 
documents found in the German Foreign Office,—Molotov 
protested to Hitler that under their agreement Finland was 
in the Soviet sphere of influence, and yet German troops 
were in Finland. Hitler did not question the accuracy of 
the statement as to the agreement. He explained that his 
troops were in Finland only to protect a line of communi- 
cations to Sweden where they were getting oil and ore es- 
sential to the German military effort. He promised prompt 
withdrawal of the troops. 

Therefore, there can be no doubt about the intentions of 
Stalin as to Finland. With communists now holding key 
positions in that government it will be but a short time 
before the Soviets will be in complete political and military 
control of the government. 

Naturally Americans speculate upon the reasons that 
prompted the Soviets to move against these two countries 
at this time. We cannot give credence to the statement con- 
tained in Stalin’s letter to the President of Finland that 
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the Soviets desired a mutual assistance pact with Finland 
to protect the Soviet Republic against German aggression. 

Germany after the second world war is entirely different 
from Germany after the first world war. In the first world 
war the allies had no air force dropping destructive bombs 
on Germany night after night. The armistice was agreed to 
before the allies invaded Germany. Consequently, German 
industries and German cities suffered no damage. But in 
World War II there was a different story. 

In the history of the world there has never been anything 
to equal the destruction wrought in Germany by allied 
bombers and allied artillery in World War II. 

Today the Red Army is in control of eastern Germany. 
The armies of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France are in control of western Germany. The people of 
Germany are disarmed and the industry of Germany de- 
militarized. 

In behalf of the United States I offered to enter into a 
forty-year treaty with Russia, the United Kingdom and 
France to keep Germany disarmed and demilitarized. Britain 
and France agreed to the proposal. Stalin told me on Christ- 
mas Eve of 1945, “If you fight for such a treaty, you can 
rely on my support.’ Sixty days later Mr. Molotov advised 
me that the Soviets could not agree to such a pact. In the 
light of these facts Marshal Stalin cannot expect us to be- 
lieve that suddenly the Soviet government is afraid of Ger- 
man aggression and instead of accepting a pact with the 
United States, United Kingdom and France, he will look 
to little Finland for assistance. 

Whenever the Soviet government gives such an incredible 
excuse for its action, we must speculate upon the real reason. 
There is nothing to justify the hope that with the complete 
absorption of Czechoslovakia and Finland, the Soviets will 
be satisfied. If we could believe that, the peace-loving people of 
the world, while regretting the fate of the liberty-loving 
people of those countries, would breathe easier. I do not 
believe it. My fear is that the Kremlin reached a decision 
that as the absorption of those two countries was in any 
event an essential part of their expansion program, they 
would complete the two jobs immediately so that they would 
be entirely free to pursue other expansion projects which 
they realize will be more difficult and more dangerous. 

I hope I am wrong. But as prudent people, in the light of 
Soviet statements and actions, we must assume that they 
have not completed their program of imperialism. We have 
every reason to believe that they covet control of Greece, 
Turkey, Italy and France. 

We can assume there will be no armed invasion of any 
one of the countries named. But we have assured those 
countries that we will act if their independence is threatened 
by an aggressor either by direct or indirect action. 1 am 
sure the people of Czechoslovakia, who have twice lost their 
freedom, see no important difference in the direct methods 
of Hitler in 1938 and the indirect methods of Stalin in 1948. 

If the Soviets pursue the course they have recently fol- 
lowed in the Balkan States, their difficulties will be greater. 
There are no Soviet troops in Turkey, Greece, Italy or 
France. Nor do the Communists in any one of these coun- 
tries have control of the office of Minister of the Interior, 
the official who controls the police and controls the elections. 

The Italian elections will be held in April. It is difficult 
to prophesy the result of an election in this country, and 
certainly it is more difficult for any American to foretell 
the result of an election in Italy. However, we can guess, 
and from the best obtainable information, my guess is that 
the Communists cannot gain control of Italy in the elections. 

If the Soviets intend to act in Italy as they have in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia we can expect them to move 


whenever they reach the conclusion that Communists can- 
not win in the election. They will not wait until the elec- 
tions disclose that the Communists are in the minority. To 
follow the Soviet pattern, they must be in position to claim 
that the democratic forces, who constitute a majority, are 
being plotted against by a minority of fascists who are carry- 
ing out the orders of the Imperialists of the United States 
and the United Kingdom. In the language of Soviet officials, 
“democratic forces” means Communists and the word 
“fascists” includes all others. 

To the peace-loving people of the United States it presents 
a terrible problem, but we must face that problem. We must 
now determine our course. We cannot wait until the de- 
mocracies of Western Europe lose their independence before 
we even determine our course of action. In 1914 we took 
two years to determine our course and were saved only 
because of the valor and effectiveness of our Allies. In 1939 
we again took two years to consider our course and the Japs 
at Pearl Harbor forced us to decide. 

Every thoughtful person agrees that under present con- 
ditions, should the democracies of Western Europe be threat- 
ened with aggression and should we attempt to redeem our 
pledge to aid them, we would not have two years,—or even 
two weeks,—to debate our course. What pledge did we 
give? 

On March 12, 1947, the President addressed a joint ses- 


sion of the Congress and declared: 


“We shall not realize our obligations however, unless 
we are willing to help free peoples to maintain their free 
institutions and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian 
regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that 
totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples by direct 
or indirect action undermine the foundations of interna- 
tional peace and hence the security of the United States.” 


And the President further declared: 


“T believe that it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by outside pressure.” 


That is the policy of the United States, as declared by the 
President. It met with general approval of the American 
people. The Soviet government seems to have forgotten it 
or has concluded we will do no more than protest as we did 
in the case of Hungary and Czechoslovakia. It is our duty 
to let the Soviet government know that they must not be 
misled by our forbearance in those two instances; that if the 
independence of these four countries, or any one of them, is 
threatened by the coercive methods the Soviets have followed 
in other countries, we will not write a letter of protest ;—we 
will act. 

We must act within the spirit and the letter of the Charter 
of the United Nations. We must call for action by the 
Security Council. And, knowing the Soviet habit of taking 
over a government and then announcing ther: is nothing to 
discuss, we must let the Soviets know we will act immedi- 
ately to preserve the status quo until the Security Council 
has an opportunity to investigate the threatened aggression. 

It will be unfortunate if the Soviets are misled into be- 
lieving we will not carry out the solemn pledges of the 
President in his speech to the Congress. In 1914 and again 
in 1939, the Germans were misled by what they believed to 
be our lack of decision and our lack of military power. The 
result was war. 

The Soviets are under no misapprehensions as to our 
power. I fear they are not convinced of the sincerity of 
our declarations. They will go as far as we let them go. 
But I am confident that if the Soviets conclude that we 
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really mean what we say, they will hesitate to proceed fur- 
ther with their efforts to dominate all Europe. 

It will be even more unfortunate if, in view of the simi- 
larity between the course followed by Hitler in 1938 and 
1939, and the course followed by the Soviets in 1947 and 
1948, we did not prepare to discharge our obligations to the 
United Nations and to redeem the pledges of the President. 
We must pray it will never be necessary. We must be ready 
iT it Is necessary. 

In the light of recent events, and until the Soviets stop 
their expansion moves, we must forget our desire for the 
limitation of armaments. Funds that are being sought for 
the construction of public works that are meritorious but are 
not urgent, must be diverted to the national defense. It is 
unfortunate, but true, that some people in this world respect 
only force. ‘The strength of our arguments for peace de- 
pends in some measure upon the strength of our armed forces. 

In 1945, when hostilities ceased, the United States had an 
army with greater striking force than any army in the history 
of the world. For the demobilization of that army, we 
adopted the ‘point’ system. At that time we were confident 
that ahead of us there was a long period of peace. I thought 
it was a fair system for the quick return of the men to their 
homes and to civilian life. But our army had become a 
mechanized army. The man with the greatest number of 
points was frequently a key man in a company and the early 
demobilization of these key men quickly destroyed the ef- 
fectiveness of our army. In the late fall of 1945 every divi- 
sion was shot to pieces by the discharge of key men. 

Many thoughtless people who then called upon me to talk 
belligerently were entirely unaware of our military weak- 
ness. | had in mind the statement of Theodore Roosevelt 
that in our foreign relations we should “speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” I was called upon to speak loudly and 
had nothing to carry more effective than a twig. 

Since that time our army has been reorganized but today 
it is pitifully inadequate in view of our commitments around 
the world. A large part of our enlisted strength must be 
used to maintain armies of occupation in Germany, Austria, 
Japan and Korea. It does not leave available sufficient com- 
bat forces to discharge our duty to the United Nations and 
to assist in providing protection to free peoples against ag- 
gressor nations. 

It is said that in the Army, Navy and Air Force, we have 
the largest volunteer force ever recruited in this or any 
other country. Fine! But what good is that to us when 
other governments will not agree to confine their armed 
forces to volunteers. 

We are able to secure the necessary enlistments in the Air 
Force and in the Navy, but that is not true of the Army. 
Today the Army has an authorized strength of ground forces 
of 669,000. We actually have only 550,000 men. The Na- 
tional Guard has an authorized strength of 650,000 men but 
actually the Guard has only about 250,000. 

Even if we had the authorized strength, in view of the 
number required for the occupation forces, the number of 
available combat troops is wholly inadequate. They are 
sufficient only as long as we do not need an army. 

1 am no military expert. | do not know how many en- 
listed men we need in view of our commitments. There is 
no sanctity about any particular number, but it is necessary 
that the Army we have should be a modernized army. And 
in this day, when events move swiftly, we should have suf- 
ficient mobile troops, who can be quickly transported to 
support the boys we have across the seas and to discharge 
our commitments. 

! am in favor of Universal Military Training. For long 
term planning, I still think it desiralle. But, while it is wise 


to think of our military strength four or five years from now 
as a result of a program for Universal Military Training, | 
think it more important to think of the situation that may 
exist four or five weeks from now as a result of our failure 
to adequately provide for the national defense. God grant 
we will not then need an army. And may Congress grant 
that if we do need an army, we will have an army in uniform 
and not on paper. 

As a first step Congress should promptly reenact the 
selective service law to secure the 120,000 men necessary to 
bring the army up to the authorized strength of 669,000. 
It can then decide what increase there should be in the 
enlisted strength. The very fact that Congress takes such 
action will contribute greatly to the preservation of peace. 
Mr. Molotov does not understand English, but to him action 
speaks louder than words in any language. 

As a second step Congress should appropriate additional 
funds for our air forces. We must make certain that if war 
ever again comes to us that the United States will have 
superiority in the air. The Atom Bomb makes the air pro- 
gram one with highest priority. 

I have said nothing about the Marshall Plan. I favor 
its passage. I hope it will pass the Senate today and pass the 
House next week. It has been under consideration by the 
Congress for many months and Congress certainly has not 
denied to any responsible person the opportunity to express 
his or her views on the subject. We should pass it because 
it ts right to do so. We should pass it because it will put 
those people back to work and give them the courage and 
strength to assert their independence and, if necessary, fight 
for it. 

However, we must realize that the appropriation of money 
—which cannot be available to the European nations for 
several months,—will not stop the Soviets from further ex- 
pansion this Spring, if they have decided upon such expan- 
sion. It will not lessen in any way the necessity for the 
measures of preparedness I have suggested. 

The financial aid we give to the people of Europe will do 
them little good unless we maintain the military strength 
necessary, in association with the other United Nations, to 
preserve their independence as they go about the work of 
reconstruction. 

I wish to make clear that what I have said represents 
only my views. I have not talked with either President 
Truman or Secretary Marshall about the matter I have 
discussed here. However, the President is quoted as saying 
on Wednesday that “his confidence in world peace had been 
somewhat shaken.’”” On Wednesday Secretary Marshall de- 
clared the situation abroad “is very, very serious,” and that 
in Czechoslovakia there is “a reign of terror.’”’ He is quoted 
in the press as saying on Thursday night in the presence of 
the President and, therefore, presumably with his approval, 
that “The world is in the midst of a great crisis, inflamed 
by propaganda, misunderstanding, anger and fear.” These 
are alarming words from the two men who, by reason of 
their offices, are in best position to know world conditions. 

The Secretary appealed for cool judgment. I join in that 
appeal. But when the President and the Secretary of State 
so describe world conditions, it is time for those of us who are 
private citizens to think net only calmly, but seriously, about 
the situation. It is time for us to ask,—what are we doing 
about it? Are we prepared to meet a world crisis? I say we 
are not. Are we going to prepare? I hope so. I pray so. 

It becomes the imperative duty of each one of us to insist 
that steps be taken immediately to prepare the United States 
for any eventuality. If we are going to talk strong, we must 
be strong. 

America must be strong if Americans are to be free. 
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Tyranny vs. Freedom 


THREAT TO OUR LIBERTY AND FAITH MUST BE FACED 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, New York, N. Y., March 17, 1948 


T is a great honor to be a guest of the Friendly Sons of 

St. Patrick tonight. 1 am deeply grateful for the hos- 

pitality of a society with such a noble history. A few 
days ago a friend in Washington sent me a history of this 
society, and I read with interest and pride of the charitable 
and educational work it has done for over 160 years. May 
you be as prosperous and as successful in the next. 160 years 
as you have been until now! 

I wish I could talk with you tonight about some of the 
great Americans—sons of St. Patrick—whose deeds have 
brightened the pages of our history. Commodore John 
Barry—Andrew Jackson—Sergeant Mike Donaldson—Cap- 
tain Colin Kelly—Admiral Dan Callaghan. We all know 
their stories, and we are proud of these Americans of Irish 
descent who defended the United States in time of peril. 

The ideals for which these men fought are under attack 
again. And so, instead of speaking about their brave deeds 
in the past, I shall speak tonight about the present and the 
future. 

THREE RECOMMENDATIONS 


As you know, at noon today I addressed a joint session 
of the Congress. I described the current situation in Europe 
which is giving all of us so much concern. In the light of 
this situation I made three recommendations to the Congress. 

First, I recommended that the Congress complete its 
action speedily on economic aid to Europe under the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Second, I recommended that the Congress enact a pro- 
gram of universal training to provide the reserve of trained 
citizens which is so essential to the security of the United 
States. 

Third, I recommend that the Congress enact temporary 
selective-service legislation in order to build our armed forces 
up to their authorized peace-time strength. It is necessary 
that we call into service enough men to bring our armed 
forces up to the strength required to safeguard the United 
States and to meet our foreign commitments at this un- 
settled time. 

It is important for every citizen to understand the reason 
for these three recommendations. 

These recommendations to the Congress have one funda- 
mental purpose. 

Peace Is THE GOAL 


The purpose is to prevent war. 

I know that every loyal American citizen desires lasting 
peace based on freedom and justice for all men. 

The United States has been working steadily and dili- 
gently for such a peace. 

We took a leading part in establishing the United Nations. 
We hoped all the nations in the world would work together 
in the United Nations to solve international problems and 
to preserve the peace. 

As you know, one nation has blocked action in the United 
Nations by using the veto time and time again. But we have 
not lost faith in the United Nations. We still believe that 
it is the foundation for a world order based on law and not 
on force. And we are going ahead in our efforts to strengthen 
the United Nations. 

Last fall, under the leadership of the United States, the 


so-called “Little Assembly” was organized to meet in con- 
tinuous session to handle iternational problems as they arise. 
Our delegates to the “Little Assembly” are now working 
with representatives of many other nations in order to 
strengthen the mechanism of the United Nations within 
the framework of the Charter by reducing the execessive 
use of the veto. 
OrHerR Moves For Peace 


We are taking many other actions toward peace. 

Let me give one example. 

Nearly a year ago the Secretary of State George Marshall 
suggested that the nations of Europe work out a co-operative 
plan to recover from the effects of war. Sixteen nations took 
up that suggestion and agreed upon a realistic plan which 
forms the basis for the European aid program now being 
adopted by the Congress. 

But here again one nation has obstructed co-operative 
effort. ‘That one nation prevented its weaker neighbors 
from joining in the Marshall plan, and it is doing every- 
thing in its power to prevent the plan from succeeding. 

This is not all. That nation has steadily expanded its 
control over its neighbors. It is a tragic record, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Hungary. And now Czechoslovakia. One after 
another, they have been brought under the domination of 
that one nation. 

Nor is this the whole story. For that nation is now press- 
ing its demands on Finland. Its foreign agents are fighting 
in Greece and working hard to undermine the freedom of 
Italy. 

U. S. as Peace BuLWarRK 


Free men in every land are asking: ““Where is this lead- 
ing? When will it end?” 

I can bring you tonight no simple or easy answer. 

But I can express my firm conviction that, at this moment 
in history, the faith and strength of the United States are 
mighty forces for the prevention of war and the establish- 
ment of peace. 

Our faith and our strength must be made unmistakably 
clear to the world. . 

So long as democracy is threatened in the world, and dur- 
ing the period in which the free nations of Europe are 
regaining their strength, this country must remain strong in 
order to give support to those countries of Europe whose 
freedom is endangered. 

Universal training is the best means of building up a 
large pool of trained citizens who could be called upon in 
times of emergency. The presence within this country of a 
strong, well trained group of our young men would be of 
great importance in preventing future conflict. 

The adoption of universal training by this nation at this 
time would serve notice on the world that our pleas for 
peace were not mere idle words, but that we had the strength 
to back up our will for peace. 


ARMED Forces Neep MEN 


Even after we adopt universal training, however, it will 
take a substantial period of time before the pool of trained 
reserves can be developed. In the mean time, our armed 
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forces lack the necessary men to maintain their authorized 
strength. Voluntary enlistments have been dropping, and 
each month we fall further under our authorized strength. 

‘This is why we must have a selective-service law. 

Our armed forces have to be kept up at the authorized 
level if we are to meet our international responsibilities 
and maintain a minimum force in the continental United 
States. 

Selective service would be used only as an interim measure 
until the solid foundation of universal training can be es- 
tablished. 

This is the meaning of my recommendations to the Con- 
gress today. 

‘The United States is not alone in its determination to 
achieve peace with freedom. Many nations and millions 
of people all over the world share our devotion to liberty 
and justice. 

‘The continuing co-operation of sixteen European nations 
working together to help themselves and to help each other 
is evidence of that fact. 


THe Five-Power TREATY 


Even more significant is the action of five free nations 
of Europe who signed at Brussels a few hours ago an agree- 
ment under which they will work toward economic unity 
and common defense of their liberty. It is important to 
note that this agreement is in full conformity with the 
Charter and is within the framework of the United Nations. 
The willingness of free nations, with long histories of past 
differences, to join together in present union is the most 
encouraging sign in Europe today. 

The willingness of the people of the United States to 
accept our new position of world responsibility is equally 
encouraging. It was hard for some people to realize at the 
close of World War II that we could never again retire 
behind the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and rely on friends 
abroad to protect democracy and freedom. 

But the swift movement of events has made our new role 
plainly evident. With few exceptions, our people now un- 
derstand that the United States has become the principal 
protector of the free world. 

To carry out that responsibility we must maintain our 
strength—military, economic and moral. And we must join 
our strength with the strength of other free men the world 
over who believe as we do in liberty and justice and the 
dignity of man. 

That, too, is the meaning of my recommendations to the 
Congress today. 

In the present world situation, understanding and agree- 
ment among our people strengthen our influence for peace. 
The bi-partisan support of the Marshall plan in the Con- 
gress and throughout the country is compelling evidence of 


the unity of purpose of our people. It is of central im- 
portance to the preservation of peace that this unity be 
maintained. 

We must beware of those who are devoting themselves to 
sowing the seeds of disunity among our people. The age-old 
strategy of divide and conquer can be as effective now as it 
was in the day of the aggressors of old. 

We must not fall victim to the insidious propaganda that 
peace can be obtained solely by wanting peace. This theory 
is advanced in the hope that it will deceive our people and 
that we will then permit our strength to dwindle because 
of the false belief that all is well in the world. 

I do not want and I will not accept the political support 
of Henry Wallace and his Communists. If joining them or 
permitting them to join me is the price of victory, I rec- 
ommend defeat. These are days of high prices for every- 
thing, but any price for Wallace and his Communists is too 
high a price for me. I’m not buying them. 

We must not be confused about the issue which con- 
fronts the world today. 


TYRANNY VS. FREEDOM 


That issué is as old as recorded history. 

It is tyranny versus freedom. 

Tyranny has, throughout history, assumed many dis- 
guises, and has relied on many false philosophies to justify 
its attack on human freedom. Communism masquerades as 
a doctrine of progress. It is nothing of the kind. It is, on 
the contrary, a movement of reaction. It denies that man 
is master of his fate, and consequently denies man’s right 
to govern himself. 

And even worse, Communism denies the very existence of 
God. Religion is persecuted because it stands for freedom 
under God. 

This threat to our liberty and to our faith must be faced 
by each one of us. 

We will have to take risks during the coming year— 
risks perhaps greater than any this country has been called 
upon to assume. But they are not risks of our own making, 
and we cannot make the danger vanish by pretending that 
it does not exist. We must be prepared to meet that danger 
with sober self-restraint and calm and judicious action if 
we are to be successful in our leadership for peace. 

The people of the United States have learned that peace 
will not come in response to soft words and vague wishes. 
We know that we can achieve the peace we seek only 
through firm resolution and hard work. 

We can have confidence in the righteousness of our course. 
The great ideals of liberty and justice are powerful forces 
in the hearts of men in every country. The faith in God 
that sustains us also sustains men in other lands. Together 
we can erect an enduring peace. 


UMT and Selective Service 


EACH MEETS A DIFFERENT NEED 
By JAMES FORRESTAL, United States Secretary of Defense 


HERE are now before the Congress the recommenda- 
tions of the President, made in his special message yes- 
terday, for the immediate enactment of legislation 

providing for universal training and also for a temporary 

program of Selective Service. 
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In his message the President outlined the need for enact- 
ing certain military measures if we are reasonably to insure 
that the objectives of our foreign policy can be attained. 
Both the President and Secretary of State, in their state- 
ments to you yesterday, have stated in clear and unmistak- 
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able terms that we must show conclusively and by decisive 
legislative action providing for an immediate as well as long- 
range strengthening of the military establishment, that the 
United States intends to be strong and to hold that strength 
ready to keep the world both at peace and free. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat here what they said. 

In considering the measures which must be taken without 
delay in order to establish a military police commensurate 
with our national responsibilities, there are two principal 
aspects to bear in mind. These are that there must be a 
long-range program and a short-range program. 


CoMMISSION REPORT STRESSED 


The short-range program must be designed to meet the 
immediate problems requiring immediate solution. The long- 
range program embodies those measures the attainment of 
which will be possible only by action also instituted now. 

I must first advert to the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Universal Training, for outlined there is the 
blueprint, to which I wholeheartedly subscribe, for a pro- 
gram of national security with its component parts, all of 
which, put together, form an integrated whole. You will 
doubtless hear later during the course of your deliberations 
from Admiral Hillenkoetter, Mr. Hargrave and Dr. Bush 
whom I understand you will ask to make statements. 

I shall, therefore, not discuss today the subjects of indus- 
trial mobilization, stockpiling of critical materials, scien- 
tific research and development, or the functions of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which lie within their respec- 
tive special fields of responsibility. 

While a strong, united, educated and healthy nation is 
our number one security requirement, this, of course, under- 
lies the objectives of all our security measures. The meas- 
ures include, as stated by the Compton Commission, ade- 
quate armed forces—both regular and reserve—and uni- 
versal training. 

In addition the commission called for coordinated intelli- 
gence, stockpiling of critical materials, industrial mobiliza- 
tion, and scientific research and development which I have 
just mentioned. 

The armed forces considered adequate by the commission 
consisted of a strong mobile striking force of balanced land, 
sea and air elements; strong, well-trained reserve components 
in readiness; and the final requirement upon which success 
or failure of the entire program depends—an effective sys- 
tem of universal training. 


Air-WaRNING SysTEM ASKED 


To these I might add an effective civilian defense organi- 
zation—to which UMT would make a major contribution 
—and an air-warning system. 

The subjects which I have enumerated are all integral 
parts of the defense program, 2nd none can safely be dis- 
pensed with. At most, the emphasis can be varied and then 
only within fairly narrow limits. 

Air power affords an excellent example of the difficulties 
with which we are confronted when we attempt to strike 
a balance between the services. The studies of the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board and of the Finletter Commis- 
sion have recommended greatly increased air strength. 
Necessary as such an increase is, there are other important 
requirements. 

Airplanes cannot operate without air bases. We cannot 
hope to hold, maintain and supply such bases without a 
strong Navy, a sizable and well-equipped Army, and the 
many supporting services. All of these are essential and they 
all cost money. 


Thus the provision for any one element of the security 
structure must be weighed in the light of the limitation upon 
our national military budgets, the strategic situation, and 
the over-riding necessity for balanced strength on the part 
of our armed forces as a whole. Without such balanced 
strength we cannot have security. 

In this statement I shall deal mainly with the legislative 
measures recommended by the President as necessary steps 
for our security—limited selective service and universal 
training. What are the deficiencies in the military establish- 
ment requiring such legislation? 


Benerits of UMT EmMpHuHaAsIzep 


This brings us to a brief exposition of the principal rea- 
sons behind the need for prompt adoption of the first of 
these two measures, universal military training. 

I need not re-state in detail the searching analysis em- 
bodied in the Compton Commission report respecting the 
place which universal military training should occupy in 
our military policy. The case for UMT, despite numerous 
collateral benefits, rests on its military justification. UMT 
is designed to make fully effective our reserve components. 

In the first place, it would provide the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves with the necessary numbers of 
men which they cannot otherwise obtain by voluntary 
means. Secondly, it provides them with men trained to a 
sufficient degree of proficiency to make the civilian com- 
ponents an effective force—a degree of training which can- 
not be obtained through the present voluntary means alone. 

A third important benefit to be obtained from UMT is 
the creation of a training plan adequate to meet the demands 
of full mobilization without costly delay. Finally, it would 
provide a foundation of trained manpower for civilian de- 
fense in the event of emergency. 

I will now address my remarks to certain assumptions 
that the atomic bomb, guided missiles and germ warfare have 
rendered unnecessary the training of large numbers of men. 

This claim has a special appeal for those who would like 
to grasp some reason for not facing the need for UMT. 
Upon it is founded the specious argument that UMT is 
obsolete in that it would produce a so-called “mass” army. 


ARGUMENT CALLED UNFOUNDED 


The argument is without foundation and ignores the plain 
fact that, with every scientific development in the weapons 
of war since the spear gave way to the rifle, more and more 
trained manpower has been required. 

The important point is that the great size of modern mili- 
tary forces has been misconceived as signifying “mass”. A 
large army of specialists is not a “mass” army. The simple 
truth is that more and more men must be trained to meet 
the threat of war in which weapons of mass destruction may 
be employed. 

Such weapons promise only that any future war will be 
indiscriminate in its targets and universal in its effect. This 
emphasizes that training on a universal basis is essential. 

The universal scope of modern warfare raises the question 
of civilian defense and its relationship to the national mili- 
tary program. I have recently appointed Mr. Russell J. 
Hopley, the president of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, as director of a unit for civil defense planning in 
the national military establishment. This unit was recom- 
mended by the Army Department Civil Defense Board, 
headed by Maj. Gen. Harold R. Buil, and its functions will 
be to investigate the subject fully and to develop the basis 
for a permanent program with recommendations for such 
legislation as may be necessary. 
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The civil-detense program will be integrated with the 
military program to the fullest possible extent. This is im- 
portant because, in the event of a national emergency or 
disaster, the trained manpower pool produced by UMT may 
be as important from the standpoint of civilian defense as 
it certainly will be for the purpose of manning our civilian 
components. 

I come now to a consideration of these immediate needs 
and a discussion of why temporary selective service is neces- 
sary to their fulfillment. 


ENLISTMENTS SEEN INADEQUATE 


‘The pressing needs of the regular establishment for man- 
power cannot be filled through voluntary enlistments. 

We may well be proud of the magnificent response to the 
appeal for volunteers. However, despite the most success- 
ful volunteer recruiting program in the history of the world 
our forces are as of today approximately 350,000 below the 
strengths which were set nearly two years ago. 

Moreover, these strengths were based upon assumptions 
which failed to materialize. So far as the Army is con- 
cerned these strengths were fixed on the assumption, among 
others, that the early conclusion of peace treaties would per- 
mit more rapid withdrawal of our occupation forces than 
circumstances have permitted. 

After careful analysis the Joint Chiefs of Staff have rec- 
ommended that the strength of the armed forces be in- 
creased. Principal among the additional requirements are the 
establishment of a mobile general reserve or alert force to 
meet emergency situations and some increase in our Overseas 
base system. An exact determination of the size of the over- 
all force that our national security requires today is in pro- 
cess of formulation and will be submitted to the committee 
in the immediate future. 

Any discussion of such measures raises the vital question 
of cost. I have already furnished your committee with esti- 
mates of the cost of UMT and the civilian-components pro- 
grams projected through fiscal year 1953. Estimates are in 
the course of preparation covering the projected costs in- 
volved in the immediate programs recommended by the 
President yesterday. 


For A “SouNpD INSURANCE” 


I recognize that the cost in dollars of the steps here in- 
visaged will be heavy. But if we are correct in our hypo- 





The Case of Czechoslovakia 


LET US NOT BE FOOLED 


thesis—the converse of which has twice proved false in the 
tragic years behind us—then with our increasing military 
strength we may dare to hope that the tide of aggression 
will recede. As the threat to peace and freedom diminishes 
so will the cost of security abate. 

Thus if war is averted by timely and decisive action to 
build our strength we may at some future date be able to 
curtail our program for national security proportionately. 
But if despite these outlays our efforts fail to avert war, this 
program and its cost will have been sound insurance. 

I should like to emphasize the conviction expressed by the 
President and Secretary Marshall that neither UMT nor 
the proposal for a limited Selective Service will alone pro- 
vide a solution to the manpower requirements of the mili- 
tary establishment. Each proposal is designed to meet a 
different need. 

The two programs can operate simultaneously in complete 
consonance with one another. They would draw upon two 
separate manpower sources. Selective Service would have 
application to a reservoir of approximately three million 
men who were too young for service in World War II and 
who will be beyond the age for universal military training. 

On the other hand, UMT will relate to a younger group 
than will be drawn upon under the Selective Service pro- 
posal. This younger group subject to UMT will undergo 
training only, after which they may revert to the civilian 
reserves. They will not be liable for service in the active 
regular forces as will the older group which Selective 
Service will affect. 

In short, the enactment of UMT now will create a pro- 
gressively increasing military strength in the future. Hence, 
it will fill a continuing but long-range need. That need is 
to attain adequate military strength at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with our responsibilities as a nation. 

But UMT will not fulfill the compelling and immediate 
short-range needs for adequate regular forces in being. 
These latter needs can be met only through a limited Selec- 
tive Service. 

That terminates the substance of my statement. I have 
attempted to appraise the balanced elements of the national 
security program. Within that broad program I have high- 
lighted the problems which are fast upon us. 

My colleagues and I are at your service to supply any 
further information you may wish. 





By SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, British Delegate to the United Nations Security Council 


HE representative of a member of the United Na- 
tions, Chile, has requested, so far as I know in due 
and proper form, that the Security Council investigate 
his government’s allegation, based on the charges brought by 
the former permanent representative of Czechoslovakia, 
while he still occupied that official position, to the effect that 
the political independence of Czechoslovakia has been vio- 
lated by the threat of the use of force by another member of 
the United Nations, the U.S. S. R. 
When we discussed the inclusion of this question in the 
agenda of the Security Council, the representative of the 
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Soviet Union said that these charges are pure invention, 
pure slander, absolutely unfounded, absolute absurdity. 

So we have charge and counter-charge, and it must be 
the duty of the Council to endeavor to arrive at the truth. 


Apmirts It Isn’t Easy 


That, in matters of this kind, is of course not easy. Ex 
hypothesi, a government that wished to interfere in the 
internal affairs of another state would, having regard to 
various provisions of the Charter, have to be careful to 
cover up its tracks. It would not nowadays, in the nature 
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of things, proceed openly. (Though I would interject here 
that on past occasions, to which I shall make allusion later, 
before, perhaps, the technique had been fully developed, the 
Soviet government did not proceed so cautiously. ) 

The Council will be advised to ask for proof in support 
of the allegations that have been made. I do not pretend 
that I, so far as I am concerned, possess absolute proof. | 
do not know—I have no means of knowing—what passed 
at any interviews which M. Zorin, the Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union, may have had in Prague dur- 
ing the period of the crisis. 1 do not know—we are not 
allowed to know—the details of the interview (of which I 
have only seen photographs) which took place between 
President Benes and Prime Minister Gottwald, nor can I 
know what arguments the latter used to induce the Presi- 
dent to accept demands that were notoriously repugnant to 
him. President Benes could give us these, but since the 
coup, he does not appear to have had any facilities for 
publicity. 

We cannot, I think, expect to get such direct evidence. 
But that does not relieve us of the responsibility to form an 
estimate of the likelihood of the truth of these charges. 


“RUTHLESS MINoRITY” 


Bland and bare denials are not, in this case, very con- 
vincing. We cannot be blind to what has been happening 
under our eyes during the past few years. Country after 
country on the confines of the Soviet Union has succumbed 
to the rule of a ruthless Communist minority. The events of 
1939 to 1941, the succession of violent changes of attitude 
about the war made by Communist parties in every country 
in the world, proved that these parties took their orders 
from Moscow. The circumstances and the technique are 
always the same. Everyone remembers M. Vishinsky’s visit 
to Bucharest when by means of—to say the least—unortho- 
dox methods he fastened the Groza government of Romania, 
leading finally to the enforced abdication of King Michael, 
who had played a notable part in bringing Romania into the 
war on the side of the Allies. 

In other countries we have seen the same process of a 
highly organized minority seizing power, purging all the 
elements opposed to it, smothering all democratic rule, sup- 
pressing all normal liberties and establishing a police state 
on a uniform model. What happened this month in Czecho- 
slovakia had happened before in Romania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Hungary and Poland. In all these countries, in 
breach of solemn international pledges made at Yalta that 
free and democratic institutions would be established, all 
the parties but the Communist were gradually wiped out. 
In a number of these countries, Russian troops had been in 
occupation while the Communist minority seized and built 
up power. It is all so regular and uniform that one cannot 
but trace it to the same source. 

In Soviet-occupied Bulgaria the Communists also began 
by taking office in a coalition dominated by the agrarian 
party. M. Dimitrov and his small but highly organized 
group (imported from Russia) then elbowed out legiti- 
mate representatives of Bulgarian democracy until they were 
able to take power openly. Opinion in the United King- 
dom was horrified not long thereafter by the judicial mur- 
der in Bulgaria of a great resistance leader, the Socialist, 
Petkov. 

TECHNIQUE IN HUNGARY 


In Hungary the Communist technique was not only to 
install their men in key positions in the state but under the 
wing of the Red Army to penetrate other parties from 
within. The Social Democrat party has been brought by 





intimidation and trickery to fuse with the Communists, in 
spite of objections by the representatives directly elected by 
the working class on the party executive. When the Small- 
Holders party refused to give way the Soviet High Com- 
mand stepped in to arrest Kovacs, the secretary-general. 
Hungary is now completely under Communist control, 
though only last autumn 80 per cent of the electorate voted 
against Communism. 

That is the process that we have seen at work in country 
after country. And the latest example is the coup d'etat in 
Czechoslovakia, which bears the regular hallmark. Of 
course, it might be said that all these events were the out- 
come of spontaneous movements in the countries in question, 
whose inhabitants became progressively convinced of the 
blessings of living under a totalitarian regime administered 
by a ruthless minority. Unfortunately, these upheavals gen- 
erally seemed to coincide with the visit to the country con- 
cerned of a high Soviet functionary from Moscow. This co- 
incidence of itself must rouse our suspicions, though | cer- 
tainly would not suggest that the Communists maintain 
their close contact with Moscow through such overt visits 
alone. 

Communist intrigue and penetration, plainly supported 
from abroad, is always at work underground. In the case 
of Czechoslovakia we have the statement of the new Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade, who is reported in the New York 
press to have said, “We must thank our Slav allies, and 
mainly the Soviet Union, for the fact that we succeeded in 
defeating reaction.” I have since ascertained that this 
version corresponded with the first ieport issued by the 
official Czech Press Agency. Later the agency issued a cor- 
rection deleting this passage. 


Pace Is INCREASED 


In the last few months, since the inauguration of the 
Marshall plan, Moscow seems to have given orders to in- 
crease the pace. We hear day by day of the brutal methods 
used in Greece to force the peasants against their will into 
the Communist movement, or to drive them from thei: 
mountain villages as homeless refugees. The whole world 
knows that this is a deliberate policy to try to conquet 
Greece by starving its common people, and by creating such 
misery and chaos that the fighting spirit of the Greek army 
will break down. 

Yet everybody knows that the Greek people are more 
united than ever before against this Communist aggression; 
that there is only a small minority of fanatical extremists, 
who could not last a month without the help, support and 
arms which they receive from their northern neighbors. We 
know of the preparations that are being made to help the 
Communists to seize power in Italy. The Italian govern- 
ment have seized arms being imported from Yugoslavia to 
the Italian Communist party in the last few weeks. 

The latest coup in Czechoslovakia was handled accordiny 
to typical Communist technique. It is a matter of public 
knowledge that Communist parties take their orders from 
Moscow, and according to the Cominform declaration of 
October last their activities in certain European countries, 
of which Czechoslovakia is one, are co-ordinated by the 
Cominform, of which the Soviet Union is the originator 
and the moving spirit. The conference of the Communist 
parties of various countries which met in Poland in Septem- 
ber last decided on the creation of an information bureau, 
the tasks of the bureau being defined as “organizing the 
exchange of experience among the parties and, if the neces- 
sity arises, co-ordinating their activity on the basis « 
agreement.” 
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What light does this evidence from other countries throw 
on the events which happened in Czechoslovakia the other 
day? Everyone is aware that the Czechs were passionate 
believers in parliamentary democracy. Between the wars, 
their parliament represented every section of their people; 
none worked more smoothly; none brought greater pros- 
perity and social progress to every section of the people. 


Cires Bengs’s RETURN 

When President Benes returned to Czechoslovakia he was 
the symbol of the free democracy from which he drew his 
power. After his long exile he was rapturously received, and 
there was every evidence that he had the overwhelming 
majority of the nation in his support. Under his leadership 
the free Czech parliament was re-established; there were 
free trade unions, a free press, freedom of speech and thought 
and writing. Masaryk often boasted that there was no iron 
curtain in Czechoslovakia, and visitors from abroad found 
that they could meet the whole press, say anything they 
desired, and be freely reported throughout the country. It 
may well be that the Communist party was expecting to 
receive a far smaller vote in the forthcoming general elec- 
tion than it had received in 1945. That, no doubt, was the 
reason why it was so urgent to carry through the revolu- 
tionary change. 

For can it be believed that the Czech people would will- 
ingly have supressed these democratic freedoms, to which, 
ever since their liberation from the Austrian Empire, they 
had attached such store? Can it be believed that a gallant 
nation like the Czechs, who made such a magnificent resist- 
ance to the Nazis, whose airmen played so great a part in 
the battle of Britain—can it be believed that such a people 
would give up their democratic rights unless some threat of 
overwhelming force had been brought against them? 

And can we doubt that, if the Czech people had freely 
accepted this change, their great national leaders, President 
Benes and Mr. Masaryk, would not have told the nation 
why the change had been required; would not have asked 
them to accept it; would not have played a major part in 
insuring that the nation as a whole genuinely agreed to what 
was done. Yet, what action did President Benes and Mr. 
Masaryk take to keep the nation united in support of the 
changes that were made? Mr. Masaryk made his last des- 
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perate sacrifice: he gave his life to prove to all the world 
that this change had been forced upon his nation. 

President Benes has so far made no declaration to his 
people or to the world. Meanwhile, the propaganda of the 
new Czechoslovakian government tries to persuade the 
people that the Western powers have come out in their true 
colors as the enemies of Czechoslovakia. Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the truth, and I am convinced that 
this crisis has done nothing to lessen the feeling of friendship 
entertained by the British people for the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. It is, of course, the usual technique of stirring up 
international hatred which we have seen employed in other 
countries of eastern Europe and above all in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

We have been told, in the course of an earlier debate, that 
even if it could be established that there had been a viola- 
tion of the Charter, there are some violations of the Char- 
ter which do not fall within the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council unless they involve a threat to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. I beg leave to doubt this. 
Article 24 confers on the Security Council “primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security,’ and it goes on to say that “in discharging these 
duties the Security Council shall act in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations.” I find it 
difficult to believe, therefore, that if a member of the United 
Nations were found to have violated one of the most im- 
portant of these principles, the Security Council could find 
that that was a matter of no concern to it. 

But even if I were proved wrong in this point, I should 
still maintain that in the present case, if violation of the 
Charter were proved that might constitute a threat to inter- 
national peace and security. It would be superfluous for me, 
and perhaps presumptuous on my part, to attempt to enlarge 
on this after what was said by the President of the United 
States in his address to Congress on March 17. There are 
limits beyond which this tide must not advance, and it must 
be dammed back. Almost every one in the world must hope 
fervently that that can be done by peaceful means, but there 
is an undeniable risk that that hope may not be fulfilled. 

In judging this case we must be careful, scrupulous and 
objective, but above all we must be very careful that we be 
not too easily fooled. 


By DR. JOHN A. HANNAH, President, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, January 12, 1948 


HANK you very much. After that flowery introduc- 
tion I know exactly how a pancake must feel after 
it has been covered with maple syrup. 

Education and its problems are of transcendent import- 
ance to everyone in this state, everyone in this city, everyone 
in this room, 

Your customers for the products of this great industrial 
city are being educated today in our schools and colleges. 
Their tastes are being developed, and their skills for making 
the money with which to buy your products are being de- 
veloped. The men and women who will make up your labor 
force of the future are in schools and colleges today, and 
their attitudes towards industry and management, as well 
as towards political and social forces, are being shaped to a 





large extent by what they learn in classes. The men who 
will make your steel tomorrow are in classrooms today, and 
the chemists and metallurgists and engineers upon whom 
you will depend to improve the products you buy and the 
products you sell are being trained at this moment in the 
laboratories and workshops on a hundred campuses in 
Michigan and other states of this nation. 

You, as business and professional men, cannot afford, from 
the coldly practical viewpoint of dollars and cents, to ignore 
the plight of education in this modern world. Some things 
are happening of which you should be aware, things which 
may soon affect our economic system, our political system, 
in fact our very existence. 

I need cite but one example, because it is the spectacular 
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one of the atomic bomb. I remind you that the principle of 
‘the atomic bomb was discovered by a group of university 
scientists working on a university campus, unknown except 
to a minute group of outsiders. Those men, working in 
secrecy, brought an end to one era of the world’s history, 
and opened another era. There has never been a more con- 
vincing demonstration that knowledge is power, be it for 
good or for evil. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that nothing is of more 
importance to this city, this state, and this nation than to 
see that the right kind of people teach the right things in 
the right way to the people of America. 

American folkways and institutions and arts and sciences 
and religions are based on the principle of equal freedom 
and equal rights for all Americans, regardless of faith, race, 
sex, occupation, or economic status. One instrument for 
establishing, maintaining, and protecting this democratic 
equality among different persons and groups is the law of 
the land, which provides equal justice for the poor and the 
rich, the weak and the strong. 

The other instrument for establishing, maintaining, and 
protecting democratic equality is education, which must give 
effect to the equality which the law can only prescribe. The 
processes of the educational system are varied and complex, 
and actually continue to affect every individual from the 
moment of his birth to the moment of his death. The home 
and the church are powerful forces in this educational 
process, as are all every-day living experiences. 

It would be useful at this point to try to set forth the 
goals of education or the missions education is being chal- 
lenged to accomplish. For my own purposes, I can sum up 
the goals of education in a very few words. For me there 
is but one goal—the development of effective citizens of our 
democracy. But what is effective citizenship ? 

That is far simpler in the definition than is the accom- 
plishment. To me, an effective citizen is one who is trained 
and educated to the limit of his individual capacity, in the 
trade, profession, or vocation for which he is best fitted; 
one who is so adjusted emotionally, culturally, and spiritu- 
ally, that he can live a reasonably useful and happy life; one 
who is sufficiently altruistic to accept responsibility for being 
his brother’s keeper, and one who is willing to accept and 
practice those concepts of equality which underlie our basic 
political philosophy. 

Certainly no citizen of this nation is worthy of the name 
unless he bears unswerving loyalty to the system under 
which he lives, the system that gives him more benefits than 
any other system yet devised by man. Loyalty leaves room 
to change the system when need be, but only under the 
ground rules by which we Americans live. 

How shall our colleges and universities go about creating 
effective citizens of our democracy in this atomic age when 
democracy is under attack in every part of the world? 

First, let us note that higher education is not being per- 
mitted to give every citizen all the education he can absorb. 
There are thousands of young men and women who should 
be in college, but who have no hope of ever getting there. 
This is not the fault of the universities and colleges, but of 
you, the people, who are the stockholders in this great 
business of education. 

Slowly, over the years, our people came to support the 
once-radical ideal that everyone is entitled to a grammar 
school education at public expense. Years later, they came 
to accept the idea that everyone is entitled to high school 
education at public expense. But as yet, they are not ready 
to say that everyone is entitled to a college education at 
public expense. True, they support Michigan State College, 









the University of Michigan, Michigan Tech, the four teach- 
ers’ cc'leges, and Wayne University with mil'ions of dollars 
every year. But this falls far short of realizing the ideal of 
making it possible for every qualified young man and woman 
in Michigan to attend college if he so desires. 

At my own institution, for example, our budget for the 
current fiscal year is based on the state appropriation of 
$4,987,000, and an almost equal amount—$4,729,000—in 
the form of student fees. Thus we have a public institution 
of higher learning, founded to provide inexpensive education 
for its citizens, forced to look to the students themselves for 
practically 50 per cent of its income. 

This would be bad enough if those fees represented the 
major outlays by the student, but they do not. There are 
the much more expensive items of board and room. We feed 
our students in dormitories for $1.50 a day, but at even this 
low price and equally reasonable charges for dormitory 
rooms, bare subsistence costs are a major barrier standing 
between many worthy Michigan students and college edu- 
cations. 

The increasing cost to the individual of higher education 
in publicly-supported colleges is a dangerous weakness in 
our social system. We are talking about the increasing cost 
to the individual. While the cost to the state in dollars has 
gone up, the relative cost to the state has declined sharply. 
Twenty years ago, 11.4 percent of the total expenditures 
of our state government were devoted to higher education ; 
last year, only 5.5 per cent of the state’s total expenditures 
were spent on higher education. In other words, as Michigan 
has sent more and more of her sons and daughters to college, 
she has spent proportionally less and less of her income on 
their education. 

If we continue closing the door of opportunity on increas- 
ing numbers of our young men and women of intelligence, 
personality, and initiative because they lack the money to 
attend college, we will rob ourselves of our best potential 
leadership for the future. We will create an intellectual 
upper class of the sort for which there is no room in democ- 
racy. Worst of all, we make of those denied higher educa- 
tion potential recruits for other systems of government which 
never make the mistake of wasting brain power and natural 
leadership ability. 

Russia has a system of state scholarships that assure the 
complete education of all of the ablest of her youth at 
public expense. England, hard pressed as she is financially, 
is now instituting a state scholarship system. 

Here we have a paradox, with educators saying that we 
have too many people in our colleges, and with the same 
breaths saying that not enough people are attending college. 
The facts are, of course, that we have too many in the edu- 
cational plants existing today, and not enough facilities and 
teachers to accommodate the additional thousands of capable 
youngsters who should be receiving college training. 

This, again, is not the fault of the colleges, nor does the 
solution lie within their power. All higher education can do 
is to point out the dangers and recommend solutions to 
problems; the actual solutions are in the hands of you, the 
taxpayers, the parents, the employers, the managers, the 
leadérs of this state. 

Our interests in education must extend beyond the bound- 
aries of Michigan. Think for a moment of some of our 


southern states, desperately poor in comparison with our 
own. Those states obviously cannot afford to spend as much 
per head on the education for their children as can Michigan, 
or California, or New York. Their incomes are smaller, 
and their birth rates are so much higher that they have 
many more children, comparatively, of school age. 
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‘This is not something for us in Michigan to shrug off as 
an unfortunate accident of fate. Just recently I saw the 
scientific prediction that in the near future, the area in 
which we live and work will be producing only 75 per cent 
of our necessary productive labor force, and that at the 
same time, the states below the Mason-Dixon line will be 
producing 25 per cent more labor force than they can em- 
ploy. There is no need for me to suggest where those Southern 
citizens will come to seek work, and no need for me to 
suggest that we in Michigan have reason to be mightily 
concerned about the quality of education in states with fewer 
resources than our own. 

But to return to the problem of creating effective citizens 
in our own state: We need college-trained persons in so 
many fields it would be useless to name them here. The 
President’s Commission estimates, for example, that in the 
nation we will have to train 1,000,000 teachers between 
1950 and 1960, and that we may be short 30,000 doctors 
by 1960 unless facilities for training are increased. The 
number of dentists to be trained by 1960 is 48,000, and 
currently we are graduating only 3,000 a year. You know 
better than I the need for engineers, for metallurgists, for 
industrial chemists, for physicists, and other technologists 
tor both research and administration in industry. You know 
of the crying need for men trained in management, in labor 
relations, in general business practices. 

Impossible demands are being made upon American col- 
leges and universities. We are expected to train engineers, 
and lawyers, and doctors, and teachers, and agriculturists, 
and home economists, and businessmen in ever-increasing 
numbers on campuses which have seen few or no additions 
to the physical plant for two decades. Unless we want to 
compromise on the quality of training—and no one wants 
that—the question is: Shall we say that we can afford to 
train no more people than we can adequately train today, 
or shall we say that we will build the facilities the colleges 
need to produce the specialists the world demands, and 
finance them adequately? That is a challenging question, 
and the answer lies not with higher education, but with 
you, who make the demands upon us. 

To illustrate some of the difficulties encountered by higher 
education in this day when so many demands are being made 
uponcit, let me tell you something about Michigan State 
College and its history over nearly a century of service to 
the people of Michigan. I use my own institution as an 
example, not because it is unique in its needs, nor because I 
seek to enter a special pleading, but because I know it best. 

Here in Michigan, more than ninety years ago, higher 
education was turned from its narrow traditional path. 

lor the first few decades of our nation’s history, colleges 
and universities had carried on in the European tradition 
on the basis that higher education was not for- the masses 
of people, but for the chosen few. They gave professional 
training to doctors and lawyers and preachers and teachers, 
and offered cultural courses to the sons of the idle rich, and 
that was all. College training was considered too good for 
the rest of the people. 

About the middle of the last century, a group of Michigan 
farmers came to the conclusion that this notion was wrong, 

nd, through the Michigan Agricultural Society, petitioned 
the Michigan legislature to establish a separate college, where 
iwriculture would be taught as a science. The Constitution 
ot 1850 authorized the establishment of such a college, and 
in 1855 the legislature passed the necessary legislation creat- 
ing the Michigan Agricultural College. 

It had a hard struggle to survive for the first few years, 
but the idea it represented was arousing support and en- 
thusiasm throughout the nation. The Governor of Michigan 





at the time the college was established, Governor Bingham, 
carried his enthusiasm for the project to Washington when 
he went there as United States Senator. He teamed with 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, in sponsoring a bill to estab- 
lish colleges akin to it throughout the United States. I say 
akin, because engineering, or the mechanic arts, as the 
phrase was then, was to be the second course of study. 

To finance these colleges, Congress was to grant vast 
tracts of public lands, and hence we have the expression 
“land-grant colleges.”” Abraham Lincoln, looking over the 
great expanse of undeveloped land crying for development with 
agricultural and engineering leadership, signed the bill in 
1862, and that event is considered by many to be the out- 
standing single episode in the history of higher education. 

With that act, higher education came out of the cloisters 
of the past and addressed itself to the service of the Amer- 
ican people—all of them. Agriculture and engineering were 
emphasized in their relations to the lives of living men. 
Cultivation of the soil of Michigan, and Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, and the bridging of rivers and the building of roads 
became as worthy objectives of scholarly attention as the 
letters and arts of Greece and Rome. 

Under the impetus of that historic legislation there de- 
veloped the great system of American land-grant colleges 
and universities. It should be a matter of eternal pride to 
the people of Michigan that from that rude beginning in 
the woods of Ingham County, known as the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, the oldest agricultural college in the world, 
stemmed the idea that produced the great land-grant institu- 
tions we know today, in every state and territory, such as 
Ohio State University, Purdue, lowa State College, Penn- 
sylvania State College, the Universities of Wisconsin, II- 
linois, and Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Cornell, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Rutgers, and all the 
others with which Michigan State College is so proud to 
be associated. 

You may be interested in knowing that the Congress ap- 
portioned 210,000 acres of public land to Michigan, that it 
was sold for $1,057,000, and the proceeds invested in per- 
petuity with the State Treasurer. Each year Michigan State 
College receives interest on this fund to help finance its 
operations, as provided by the historic Morrill Act in these 
words: “For the maintenance, support and endowment of an 
institution where the leading object is, without excluding 
other scientific or classical studies, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life.” 

When the benefits of this act were accepted by the Mich- 
igan legislature, the courses in ‘mechanic arts’? were added, 
and these are now incorporated in our School of Engineering. 

In 1896 there was established for women a course of 
study which has since grown into the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, and in 1909 the School of Veterinary Medicine was 
added. Since that time, there have been created the Gradu- 
ate School, the School of Science and Arts, the School of 
Business and Public Service, with courses in business admin- 
istration, police administration, public administration, hotel 
administration, journalism, social service, and others, and 
last of all, the Basic College, which is concerned with general 
education and is worth an hour’s discussion in itself. 

I have recited this history for the sole purpose of demon- 
strating that the institution I represent was founded on the 
premise that the benefits of higher education should be 
available to all classes of our citizens, not just the favored 
few, and that it has expanded along the line of service to 
all of the people of the state who maintain it. That it has 
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been successful is due not so much to the wisdom or energy 
of those who have directed its affairs, as to the wisdom and 
energy of those who founded it and their faith in the demo- 
cratic principle of equality of opportunity for all. 

Even those founding fathers would be astonished if they 
could see the Michigan State College of today. It ranks 
high among institutions of its kind by every test—student 
population, quality of faculty, quality of instruction, quality 
of equipment, quality of service. I can say that without risk- 
ing the accusation of immodesty, for the credit belongs to 
the people of Michigan who have made this institution pecu- 
liarly their own. They have fostered and supported it 
through good times and bad, and censured it when censure 
was deserved. They have sent their sons and daughters to 
our campus for instruction in ever-increasing numbers be- 
cause they seemed to approve of what was taught, and how 
it was taught. 

So today, 93 years after it was established, Michigan State 
College, is trying to cope with the problem of teaching 15,000 
students to be useful, effective citizens. Like the University 
of Michigan, Michigan Tech., the teachers’ colleges, and 
Wayne University, Michigan State entered the postwar 
period with seriously inadequate facilities. For example, 
when the first veterans returned to our campus in 1945 they 
found that the State of Michigan had not authorized a 
single classroom or laboratory there since 1929 when the 
student population was only 3,000. Not one single building 
had been added to our plant at state expense while the en- 
rollment was increasing from 3,350 in 1932 to more than 
7,000 in 1941, and the end of the war brought a deluge of 
new students to be educated through the expedients of 
doubling up, extending the college day far into the night, 
and increasing the size of classes. 

The legislature in special session early in 1946 recognized 
the grave emergency with which state-supported colleges 
were faced, and made appropriations for a building program 
to make up for some of the neglect of past decades. As a 
part of this program we now have the use of a classroom 
building which alone holds 3200 students in classes at a 
time, as many students as were on the campus when the 
last previous classroom building was constructed. 

We have the use of an agricultural engineering building 
and a home management laboratory, and we hope soon to 
be using a badly-needed power plant. To come into use later 
will be a science building, a physics and mathematics build- 
ing, and an electrical engineering building. 

Visitors to the campus are impressed with this building pro- 
gram. I fear, however, that many believe that our needs for 
many years to come have been satisfied. Now, | am talking 
about Michigan State College. I might just as well be talking 
about the University of Michigan or Wayne University. 
The problems are the same. The truth is that all these 
buildings now under construction at state expense were 
planned long ago for the time when we would have 7,000, 
students. When they are completed, we will be adequately 
equipped to train 7,000 students. Our enrollment is now 
more than double 7,000, and will be at or near that figure 
from now on. It is not going to be much less than what it 
now is. 

How to train twice as many students as we are equipped 
to handle conveniently is a sample of the problems educators 
face. Temporary expedients and devices will serve for a 
limited time only; relief in permanent form and on a major 
scale must come soon if colleges and universities are to carry 
on under the burdens being placed upon them. 


The businessmen among you know that machines can- 
not be worked beyond their capacities indefinitely, nor can 


human beings. Eventually comes the time when either the 
load must be cut back or the machines break down. 

It would be unthinkable to establish an arbitrary limit 
on enrollments, thereby selecting a comparative few to attend 
our public colleges and saying to those we shut out: “We're 
sorry there is no room for you in college. It is too bad 
your parents can’t afford to pay all your expenses and send 
you to some private college or university, but we just can’t 
afford to educate at public expense everyone of intelligence 
and ability.” If we did that, there eventually would be no 
democracy under which to educate any one. 

The alternative, of course, is to establish and maintain 
more college facilities. My suggestion is that we should 
bring existing institutions up to standard, finance them more 
adequately, and simultaneously establish publicly-supported 
junior colleges in every community of considerable size in 
this state. In these junior colleges we could train those thou- 
sands of students whose needs are adequately supplied with 
one or two years of work beyond high school, and leave the 
more complex and expensive institutions free to train those 
who require four and five and six years of higher education— 
the engineers, the lawyers, the doctors, the dentists, the 
veterinarians, the agriculturists, the physicists, the home 
economists, the teachers, and others. 

But always intellectual capacity—the ability to absorb 
learning—must be the deciding factor, and not the economic 
or social status of the student or his parents. 

I am not under the illusion that enough of the right kind 
of buildings will automatically solve the problems of higher 
education. There are the matters of adequate faculty and 
educational philosophy to be considered. 

As America grows in stature and importance as a world 
power, it is mandatory that colleges and universities, too, 
shake off their isolationism. It is essential, if our citizens 
are to make the enlighted decisions by which government is 
guided in a democracy, that they know their relationship to 
each other, to their fellow men in other lands, to the natural 
order, to the developments of science, and to the higher law 
which governs all things. 

Many colleges and universities have recognized that neces- 
sity, and now are trying to produce well-rounded, well- 
adapted, well-adjusted individuals instead of the narrow 
subject-matter specialists which were their pride not so 
many years ago. 

This shift in emphasis is resulting in a renewed interest 
in what is technically termed general education. At Mich- 
igan State College we have established the Basis College to 
administer our courses in general education, and require all 
students to enroll in it for their freshman and sophomore 
years. 

What do we seek to accomplish by these courses in general 
education? The theory is more readily understood when we 
state what we try to avoid. We try to avoid graduating 
engineers who know nothing of human behavior or good 
literature; we try to avoid graduating music teachers who 
are ignorant of the sciences; we try to avoid graduating 
agriculturists who know nothing of the history of the world; 
we try to avoid graduating specialists in some narrow field 
of science who know nothing of what is going on across the 
fence in an adjacent field. 

We are proceeding on the theory that a man must have 
the training to enable him to make a respectable living in 
his working hours, and to live a reasonably pleasant and 
satisfactory life away from the shop and office. We are 
attempting to produce men and women who are specialists 
without being narrow men and women who have apprecia- 
tion for the interests and problems and accomplishments of 
others, who are capable of being intelligent leaders in some 
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fields and intelligent followers in others. 

By so doing we hope to contribute to the stability of the 
ociety in which we live, to develop the tolerance we need 
.o badly in America today, and to rekindle the devotion to 
freedom and democracy which fired the founders of our 
nation. 

| have touched on but one of the three functions of Mich- 
ivan State College and the other land-grant universities, that 
of resident instruction of students on our campus. 

Beyond that, we have responsibility for carrying on an 
extensive program of research, primarily in agriculture, and 
an extensive program of information to convey the discover- 
ies of research to the food producers and consumers of 
Michigan. 

Acriculture in Michigan is a major industry, a $650,000,- 
GOO industry in 1947, 

The magnificent tecord of American farmers in the 
course of the recent war, when we fed our people at home, 
supplied our armed forces throughout the world, and sus- 
tained many of our allies, would not have been possible 
without the results of the research of our agricultural ex- 
periment stations all over this country. Food was a weapon 
in the shooting war, and it is a weapon today in the cold 
war raging throughout the world. What would be the 
power and prestige of America today if she were not 
possessed of tremendous food stocks and a tremendous food- 
production potential ? 

The discoveries of our research laboratories would be 
ineffective were it not for the Agricultural Extension Service, 
the third of the activities for which Michigan State College 
is responsible to the people of Michigan. 

Most of the work of the Extension Service is carried out 
by the county agricultural agents in every county in Mich- 
igan, the home demonstration agents, and the 4-H Club 
agents who are out in the field working with the farmers 
and their families. These agents are as much a part of 
Michigan State College as are the teachers and research 
workers on the campus in East Lansing. Their salaries are 
paid by the college and their activities are directed by the 
School of Agriculture. Their word-of-mouth counsel and 
practical demonstrations are supplemented by printed bul- 
letins of information, news releases, and radio programs. 

I wish I had time this afternoon to tell you of some of the 
interesting projects and activities of our Experiment Station 
and Extension Service. Some of them are more interesting 
than any novel you have ever read. Many of them are of 
real significance, not only to people who live in the country, 
but to those who live in cities as well. Hybrid corn was a 
product of the experiment station system. Last year our 
corn crop in this country was increased by more than 600,- 
000,000 bushels, on the same number of acres and with little 
additional labor, due to that one research contribution. The 
control of many of the animal diseases that have human 
implications is of great importance to the city people, as 
well as, to farmers. They include tuberculosis, mastitis, 
undulent fever, and pullorum disease; their elimination is 
important to you and to your children. 

These problems of agriculture do not stay solved. Not 
many years ago we thought we had the codling moth problem 
in apple orchards solved by spraying with arsenates, and 
later there devolped strains of codling moths that the arsen- 
ates did not affect at all. Now we are using DDT. I think 
that we will develop strains of codling moths resistant to 
DDT, and we will have to develop something else. 

A few years ago there was great publicity in the news- 
papers about this new article brought out during the war to 
control rats—Antu; now there has developed a strain of 


rats that apparently thrive on it. These biological problems 
do not remain solved. 

Agriculture for the most part is in small units. Individual 
farmers have neither the training nor the dollats to solve 
these complicated technical problems for themselves. The 
theory of the use of public money to support agricultural 
experiment stations is no longer questioned. We all have 
to eat. At the moment agriculture is prosperous. The time 
may not be too far off when agriculture must be even more 
efficient than it is today. Agriculturists may have trouble 
sustaining themselves because the time may not be as far off 
as you think when the rest of the world will not take all 
the food we can produce at any price we want to ask for it. 
When the time comes when there is no longer such world 
demand for food, Michigan farmers and American farmers 
are going to be vitally concerned again with increasing 
efficiency of production. 

But to revert to our topic: Any development which threat- 
ens American education at any level is in reality a challenge 
to the whole American system. Education must be credited 
with doing more than any other one thing to sponsor and 
develop our system of freedom within the law. So long as 
the interchange of ideas, the exposure of facts to public 
scrutiny, and the development of new knowledge con- 
tinues free and unhampered in this country, we can be rea- 
sonably confident that our system will continue to exist and 
to thrive, no matter what attacks are made against it from 
without or from within. 

But erect a barrier anywhere against freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, and especially freedom to learn, and 
we put a barrier across the road for the nation as a whole. 

If we really believe in democracy, we must really believe 
in the honored adage: “Give the people light, and they will 
find their way.” 

Now education and you who support and maintain it 
must come face to face at last with the final, ultimate chal- 
lenge of history, a challenge expressed many centuries ago 
by the psalmist when he sang: “Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.” 

Here, it seems to me, education must stand or fall, and 
the civilized world with it. Unless we speedily acquire the 
understanding of what to do with the vast knowledge we 
possess, all the wonders of science and industry may serve, 
not to glorify and exalt society, but to hasten its destruction. 

Science has learned how to release the energy of the atom, 
and there it stops. It is the duty and high responsibility of 
education to enlighten the minds of men so they will under- 
stand what to do with the frightening wisdom they have 
attained. 

We have gone on and on making magnificent discoveries 
through research and experience, and creating more prob- 
lems for a troubled world. Almost every discovery in the 
physical and biological sciences leads ultimately to new 
social problems. 

Why? Because our understanding of people as human 
beings, ourselves included, has lagged so far behind our 
knowledge of people as biological organisms; because our 
understandings of what would happen to a nation put on 
wheels has lagged so far behind our knowledge of automobile 
mechanics; because our understanding of what happens in 
a world in which atomic energy has been unleashed is as 
nothing compared with our knowledge of how to turn that 
power free. 

Let me suggest just one way in which education can serve 
the best interests of the world, in this critical period. 

Today, when we are engaged in a world wide struggle 
with the great force called Communism, we are seeking 
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ways and means of winning and holding allies and friends. 
And how do we go about defending our interests? Why, 
we approch the problem scientifically: we calculate the 
number of calories an idividual in Europe must eat each 
day to keep him from starving to death, multiply that by 
the number of people in the starving countries, equate that 
in terms of wheat and fat, total the amount in tons, and 
subtract it from our supplies of such materials. Then, we 
calculate how much steel and coal and glass and cloth and 
railroad engines and refrigerators we must send to Europe 
to build up a wall strong enough to hold back the flood 
from the East while the people eat our food. 


All this is finally translated into terms of dollars, and 
the American people are eventually told how much it will 
cost them to buy themselves out of danger. The debate 
now, stripped of all the fancy trimmings, is simply over 
whether it is worth what it will cost. 

What is the alternative? We are told by all those who 
should know that unless we save Europe with our food and 
money, Europe will embrace Communism. 


Here is where I should like to put the brains and the 
know-how of our social scientists to work in the cause of 
world salvation. I should like to have first of all a working 
definition of Communism. Then I should like to know what 
it is that makes Communism attractive to so many millions 
of persons. We must assume that it is attractive, or millions 
would not be flirting with it. We know that it has the 
power to create fanaticism in its followers, that it has the 
power to enslave millions, and that it has grown and de- 
veloped under far from favorable conditions. 

I should like to have some competent psychologist tell me 
what it is about Communism that makes attractive to some 
of those among us who have grown wealthy under the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, what it is that makes them 
turn against the very source of their well-being. 

Then, I should like a cold, scientific analysis of democ- 
racy, laying bare its virtues and its faults for all to see and 
understand. I should like to be shown what elements of 
the democratic system are superior to those of Communism, 
and where democracy falls short. 


I am willing to have my entry in this international 
struggle matched against the Russian entry; I am willing 
to have comparisons made with a scientific impartiality and 
exactness. I am sure which one will triumph because I be- 
lieve there is more difference between them than merely 
that the one can provide bigger and better handouts than 
the other. 

Then, once we have convinced ourselves of the superiority 
of our system, let’s engage in a campaign of selling it to 
the people of the world instead of giving it away wrapped 
around a loaf of bread or a peck of potatoes. 

I have no quarrel with emergency relief; the humanitarian 
traits of Americans are among their most valuable assets. 
But we cannot go on forever buying ourselves out of trouble. 
The time has come when the minds of men everywhere must 
be enlightened and the souls and spirits of men be inspired 
in addition to their stomachs being filled. 

Here, it seems to me, higher education in a world like 
this meets its greatest challenge and its greatest opportunity. 
Can we enlighten and encourage and inspire men of this 
modern world so they will have a steadfast devotion to free- 
dom as something more sacred than life? Can education 
restore in the minds and souls of men a respect for the 
dignity of the individual? Can it teach the people of the 
world anew, as America taught the world before, that gov- 
ernment was intended to be the servant of the citizen, and 
not his master? Can it inspire in us all an honest desire to 
do an honest day’s work? Can it teach us all the folly of 
selfishness, and the wisdom of sharing? Can it teach us to 
use the marvels of modern science and industry to create a 
better, more beautiful and peaceful world? 

Higher education must lead the march back to the funda- 
mentals of human relationships, to the old discovery which 
is ever new, that man does not live by bread alone. 

The power of education and the equipment available to 
it with which to meet this challenge rests in your hands. 
Without your active vigorous, participating and enthusiastic 
support, it may fail. 

That is the challenge to education. You are the stock- 
holders. In the long run you cannot dodge the responsibility 
for the answers to it. 


The Negro in America 
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of the Economic Club of Detroit. The pleasure which 

I originally felt at being invited to be here today to 
talk to this membership was accentuated when I learned 
that the presiding officer for this occasion would be the 
chairman of the Committee which here in Detroit has done 
so much to reduce racial tension and to remove some of its 
causes. Since 1943, when this committee was appointed in 
the aftermath of the disastrous race riot that broke out 
here, I have been watching with a good deal of interest and 
concern the actual development of that committee’s course, 
because there were three ways in which that committee 
could have been steered. It could have consisted merely of 
an empty political gesture. This would be one of the city’s 
ways of forgetting. It could have been a device for pacify- 
ing and covering up. Of course it would not have suc- 


Tite you very much, Mr. Watkins, and friends 


ceeded in either pacifying or in covering up, and therefore 
its operation would have been worse than none at all. Or 
it could be, and it has been rather a device for ferreting out 
the actual causes of the riot and discovering how many of 
those causes could be immediately, and how many eventu- 
ally, eliminated ; proceeding in systematic order to eliminate 
those causes. 

It has been for many of us all over the country a source 
of great satisfaction and gratification that this last course 
has been adopted under the able leadership of Mr. Watkins. 
I want him to know, and I want this representation of De- 
troit citizenship, to know that Mr. Watkins’ committee, 
and especially Mr. Watkins, has performed a great service 
for American democracy, in our estimation. 

I was glad to come here, because the topic assigned to 
me was capable of so many different kinds of development. 
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| was actually given a blank check to write my own treat- 

nent on it. Several ideas occurred to me. Of course, the 

obvious one | immediately rejected, because for many dec- 
ides it has been the custom for excessively race-proud 

Negroes, and well-meaning and sympathetic or sweetly con- 

descending whites to regale interracial audiences on occa- 

sions like this with accounts of the exploits of outstanding 
members of the Negro race. These speakers have a stock 
They start with Marian Anderson and Roland 

Hayes in the concert world; then they pay their respects to 
the athletic world and recount the athletic feats of prowess 
of such notables as Joe Louis, and Buddy Young, and 
Jackie Robinson. And they also refer to the scientific world, 
and talk about a George Washington Carver, and if they 
are sufficiently well-read—a Percy Julian, and invariably 
they go on back to Booker T. Washington, the educator, 
and end up with Phyllis Wheatley, the Negro poetess of 
the Revolution, and Benjamin Banneker, the pre-revolution 
Negro watchmaker and inventor. I could take a good many 
hours listing, person by person, eminent Negroes and those 
not so eminent, who have made important individual con- 
tributions to life in these United States. But it seems to 
me, as | am sure it does to you, that such an emphasis 
would do scant justice to the real, the material and the 
important contributions which have been made by one-tenth 
of our national population, because these individual ex- 
amples only serve as further proof of the fact that genius 
makes no distinction between races. 

t \ much saner approach, I think, would be to stress the 
purchasing power which has been developed by a presently 
almost fifteen million Negroes in America—purchasing 

; power of close to five billions—a whole new field of com- 

+ mercial, industrial and business exploitation. Or to shift 

the approach, we could talk about the amount of material 

wealth contributed by the labor of almost six million Negro 
workers today, and that kind of treatment would, of course, 
stress the indispensability of Negro workers in the produc- 
tion of cotton, corn, sugar, tobacco and a few other basic 
and important food and commodity crops. It would in- 
clude the performance of Negroes in shipbuilding and steel 
production, and coal mining, and, of course, it would in- 
enormous, though incalcuable, contribution of 

Negro domestic workers. 

lt | were taking that approach, as I might be justified in 
taking, | would ask this audience what would happen, for 
instance, to American Industry, and to agriculture and to 
tamily lite if we were to remove from operation in this 
country six million dark-skinned workers who are the back- 
bone of the agricultural and cotton south, who are scattered 
in strategic jobs throughout the mining and manufacturing 
field, and who perform the household labor in hundreds of 
thousands of homes, thereby releasing the creative abilities 
of better trained householders for work and achievement in 

the fields of industry, and art and business and science. I 

ask, what would happen if these six million workers were 

‘suddenly dropped out of the national picture? It is a ques- 

tion that is pregnant with significance. I was tempted to 

develop the answer to that question. But even this question 

1 won't ask, because to me the most important contribution 

made by American Negroes to the progress and prosperity 

ot this country is to be tound in the mere fact of the Negro’s 
presence in this country—the fact of the Negro’s partial 
oiled into the total life of the nation, and the effect 

of the residence and contiguous association of fifteen mil- 

lion dark-skinned people upon the living habits and out- 

look of an otherwise basically European stock. This is a 

point which I think we should consider. It is too often 

overlooked. Were it not for the presence of Negroes in this 
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country during more than 300 years, this country would 
be merely Europe fragmentized, scattered and replanted in 
this new land. I am perfectly confident of the fact that 
there are many Americans who would have preferred that 
this merely be an American version of Europe, but in a 
group like this | am confident this would be exceptional 
and would be considered as a short-sighted point of view. 

Few of us realize the extent to which the American 
Negro has made a lasting impression upon the form, and the 
face, and the habits, and the ideals and the future of the 
American nation. The effects of the race’s presence in this 
country, through a historical period stretching over three 
centuries are too frequently regarded in terms of problems, 
rather than achievements, and opportunities and challenges. 
It is a tragic fact that it has taken a war for natio..ai inde- 
pendence, a civil war between the states, and two world 
wars to bring our intellectual leadership to accept the fact 
that as long as there is a so-called “special place” for 
Negroes in the thinking of our citizens, and in the plan- 
ning of our social and economic affairs, there will never be 
a secure place for Democracy in this country, or for this 
nation in an undemocratic world. 

It would be a waste of time for any speaker, on an occa- 
sion like this, to develop the subject assigned to me by merely 
reciting statistics and painting glowing word pictures to 
emphasize the material, and intellectual and spiritual con- 
tributions made by Negroes as a whole, or as individual 
members of their race, to the development of American 
civilization. Every literate person who has the will to un- 
derstand has ready access to these facts; and as to those 
who lack the will, they will be impressed neither by sta- 
tistics nor by the logical presentation of past history. Be- 
cause America’s racial question defies logic and common- 
sense. It is a combination of present-day fear and hysteria, 
combined with distorted teaching of American history, and 
world history. And these in turn are based upon three 
hundred years of economic rivalry and exploitation, of un- 
sound planning and egregious errors originally committed 
by our founding fathers. As a matter of fact, today’s racial 
“problems”, as we call them, were ordained in that mo-_ 
ment when the Spanish, and the Cavalier and the Puritan 
settlers decided to expropriate the land of Indians by force, 
and stealth and treachery, instead of living cooperatively 
and amicably with the original residents of this new land. 
For in that period of violent conflict between white settlers 
and Indian natives there was drafted the blueprint and 
there was molded the pattern for acquisition by force, and 
entrenchment, through power, of settlers against Indians, 
and early arrivals against latecomers, and native-born against 
foreign-born and plantation owners against chattel slaves, 
and Caucasians against Negroes. This is the history of this 
country since the first days of colonial settling. 

Those of you who remember your American history may 
recall that in 1619 twenty Negro slaves from Africa were 
landed at Jamestown, Virginia. You may remember that 
the increase of Negroes from the moment of that group’s 
arrival was rapid, both by natural increase and by further 
slave importations. We know that the number of Negro 
inhabitants of this new land rose from a half million in 
1750 to a million by 1800; to four and one-half million 
at the outbreak of the Civil War; to nine million at the 
turn of the Twentieth century; to thirteen million in 1940; 
and close to fifteen million today. You know that the loca- 
tion of this Negro population, beginning in Virginia as the 
focal point, spread out and was heavily concentrated in the 
cotton, and rice, and sugar and tobacco South, and to a 
much lesser extent in the North of small farms and hand- 
factories, of small but growing cities and growing industry. 
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And we know also that the early history of the Negro 
in America was the history of early American agriculture, 
and place of this nation in the ranks of agricultural pro- 
ducers of the world was determined by the labor of Negro 
slaves; however, unwilling that labor may have been. You 
may have forgotten that the violent discussions that raged 
during the early part of the nineteenth century over the 
question of human slavery were an instance of how this 
black newcomer shaped the trends of philosophy, and re- 
ligion and politics during the years of our nation’s formative 
years. The loss of millions of lives of combatants and non- 
combatants in the Civil War; the terrific lag in the rate of 
economic and social development of the South, both before 
and after the Civil War; the rise of the white supremacy 
issue as a conditioning factor in American social life through- 
out this country; even the growth of anti-Semitic and anti- 
alien sentiment in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century—all of these social phenomena can be traced di- 
rectly back to the presence of unassimilated millions of 
Negroes in our national midst. 

To present this recital without interpretation would make 
the Negro’s presence appear more of a liability than an 
asset. 

And you have a right to ask therefore: What is this so- 
called contribution of Negroes to American progress and 
prosperity? I feel that the answer may be found partly in 
the unhappy record of other nations—indeed, in their present 
desperate situation,—because the presence of the Negro in 
American life has been a constant reminder of our lapses 
from the democratic ideal, a reminder that other nations 
have lacked. The Negro in our midst has been a constant 
measuring rod to note the progress which has been made 
toward our democratic objectives. It has been an unfailing 
barometer to warn us of conditions, actual or potential, that 
threaten the very existence of the democratic spirit that has 
driven this people for more than two centuries. And this, 
it seems to me, is the biggest contribution, unconscious 
though it may be, that Negroes have made. 

Lacking such a challenge, lacking such an ever-present 
test, it would have been possible for the United States to 
have become so complacent and so satisfied with its ma- 
terial growth in a variety of ways, as to lose the capacity 
for excitement and conviction regarding things spiritual. It 
was this loss of philosophic conviction, | truly believe, that 
made it possible for the British people to wax fat and swell 
dangerously close to bloated incompetence by sucking on 
the life-blood of millions, and hundreds of millions, of 
colored colonials and subject peoples who were removed 
by thousands of miles from the British island homeland. 
The French, another colonial nation, grew cynical and 
weary of defending the living truths enunciated by Rousseau 
and Voltaire during the adventurously-thrusting days of the 
French Revolution. While the British waxed bloated and 
fat, the French dried and became brittle, and they cracked 
like match sticks under the weight of the Nazi attack in 
1940. 

But we in this country have had our colonial problem 
right here in our midst, and we have never been able 
dreamily to visualize ourselves as imperial overlords ruling 
docile and helpless peoples, because here in America, Negroes 
and Whites are fellow-citizens, and remain fellow-citizens, 
however great a discrepancy there may be between national 
ideal and everyday practice. We are, here in America, 
Negroes and Whites, neighbors in the same cities, however 
much the neighborly spirit may be strained in days of racial 
tension and hysteria: and we cannot forget each other, 
whether we wish to or not. We must, however grudgingly 
we approach the task, we must for our own salvation work 


out, sooner or later, a cooperative plan for cooperative liv- 
ing in these United States in this time, or we shall all go 
down together in the crash of the world’s greatest demo- 
cratic nation. 

This is the contribution which the American Negro has 
made and is making to our progress and prosperity. And 
the importance of that contribution is daily attested to in 
the real growth which we are making—slowly and pain- 
fully it is true, but real nonetheless—to a mutual respect 
and understanding, to an efficient partnership, to the estab- 
lishment of a modern social democracy in which more than 
140 million people of all races, colors, faiths and social cir- 
cumstances can live at peace and enjoy the benefits of democ- 
racy. 

This has always been the dream of our finest leadership, 
historical as well as present. William Penn, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—these are only a few o: the outstanding 
spokesmen who have again and again described the dream 
which is America and reminded this country of her duty 
in fulfilling it. But for a long time, Negroes and Whites 
together, we failed to envisage the full shape of the social 
and economic problems contained in this national obligation. 
We thought for a while, back in the eighteenth century, 
that the Constitution would settle these problems in the 
specific guarantees written explicitly in that important docu- 
ment. But we found that the Constitution did not settle the 
problems, because Negroes were excluded from the protec- 
tion of the Constitution—because in that day there were 
many who had refused to admit that Negroes were human 
at all and, therefore, entitled to be free and equal. And so 
the controversy raged on. We thought that the Union vic- 
tory in the Civil War would accomplish our mission, only 
to find, during the Reconstruction days and toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, that it was one thing to set Negro 
slaves free through military victory and the stroke of a 
legislative or executive pen, but it was something else again 
to release those Negro freemen from their burdens of super- 
stition, and ignorance and poverty accumulated in two and 
one-half centuries of chattel slavery. It was another thing, 
also, we found—to free 75 million Whites from their bur- 
dens of ignoranve, and superstition and fear, likewise ac- 
cumulated durine the period of chattel slavery. 

We thought, once more, during the turn of the century, 
that time would cure the remaining ills admitted to be ex- 
istent in our racial relationships, but as time went on and 
as class divisions within American society became more 
firmly set; as new social ideologies began to capitalize upon 
these class divisions; as the threat, and then the actuality, 
of a mammoth world war shook our nation to its founda- 
tions and impelled us insistently toward the most terrible 
depression of our history—as all of these things transpired, 
we began to realize that racial intolerance and discrimina- 
tion constituted a focal infection which endangered the life 
of the entire nation if it should continue to spread. 

And so, I remind you, that the triple role of the Negro 
in American life has been one of a warning against a per- 
sistent threat to democracy; a proving ground as the test 
of Democracy’s effectiveness; and a challenge as to Democ- 
racy’s future. If, for instance, the institution of slavery had 
continued, by now even the outward pretense of Democ- 
racy in this country would have long ago disappeared, be- 
cause one or the other—slavery or democracy—would have 
killed the other off. On the other hand, if Negro leadership, 
since the days of Reconstruction, had permitted itself, for 
one moment, to be cajoled, or tricked, or intimidated into 
accepting anything less than Democracy’s full share of citi- 
zenship, if that had happened, once more our social ideals 
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and aspirations would have been betrayed. The pin pricks 
of racial protest very often irritate us, even when they fail 
to hurt, and we very often may be publicly embarrassed, by 
constant recital of racial discrimination and prejudice, but 
it is wise for us to remember that when Negro leadership 
ceases to protest, when Negro leadership accepts readily or 
unwillingly, any unsatisfactory compromise, the Spirit of 
Democracy is killed in this country. In the handling of 
America’s racial question in the disposition of this racial 
group's status, we are answering the question of what we 
are going to do with world power when and if that power 
is finally given over to us. 

Mr. Crow and Mr. Watkins both stressed the importance 
of our domestic racial question in the settlement of our in- 
ternational relationships. In this century, and in this decade, 
we have a chance to make good our professions of friend- 
ship to the world by making good our responsibilities to 
those in this country who have faiths, birth places, and racial 
backgrounds different from the majority of the population. 
That challenge is being taken up, I am glad to say, by our 
Department of State, and even by our War Department. 
I noted with pleasure a few days ago the release of a new 
Army manual distributed to members of our armed services 
all over the world, pointing out that racial intolerance and 
discrimination are the biggest threat to our national security ; 
that we cannot, as the manual points out, have a racial 
differential in our national life and expect the colored 
peoples of the world, who constitute the majority of the 
world's population, to accept our professions of friendship 
and good will. We have been thinking soberly during these 
last five years—the last ten years but the last five especially 
—of our national responsibility and need for giving the 
Negro a square deal. That is, if our responsibility for giv- 
ing Democracy a chance in a world where democracy is very 
desperately needed. 

In these last five years of war and post-war reconversion, 
a great deal of intelligent and constructive effort has been 
devoted to making democracy’s test successful. Our best 
leadership has grappled with the problem of racial hatreds 
and splits, and I think that kind of leadership has at last 
come up with a practical and logical step-by-step formula 
for curing America of its persistent illness. It is to me sig- 
nificant that today efforts are directed not so much at re- 
moving prejudice in American life, as abolishing racial dis- 
crimination based upon prejudice. There is today a healthy 
impatience with that kind of outmoded thinking that was 
prevalent in the early 1900s, which deplores any action but 
the so-called natural process of “long-time education.” 

People are beginning to understand today that education 
can be carried on in many forms. People are beginning to 
understand that cooperative living is what we are after, and 
that cooperative living means team-work; and that team- 
work means hitching together horses, or team units, at least 
of comparable ability, goals and ambitions. And just as it 
is impossible to hitch together a sick and a spirited horse 
and have them pull a load successfully, so it is impossible, 
we now understand, to build a driving national life when 
several large segments of the population are sick in an eco- 
nomic and social sense. So today our best constructive 
efforts are aimed at removing the artificial barriers raised 
by prejudice, those barriers that prevent the unleashing of 
talents and the full contributions of men and women to 
their country. Because now we know that as these artificial 
barriers are raised and the economic conditions among the 
Negro population, and certain segments of our foreign born 
population and others, are improved, there will be a gradual 
lessening of the emotional attitudes which today are largely 
based upon economic factors. 





Striking examples of this kind of thinking are to be 
found in the report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, and in recent decisions and expected decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, because in these re- 
ports and decisions there is reiterated again and again the 
dictum laid down by the best wisdom of the American 
nation, that man’s right to live, and to thrive, and to grow 
and contribute in his community must not be infringed upon 
because of an accident of race, color or religious faith. The 
presence and operations of the Mayor’s Committee in De- 
troit have been an instance of this kind of thinking, and 
action, and the existence and effectiveness of the Detroit 
Urban League have been another local example. And the 
existence and growth and increased influence of the entire 
national Urban League movement have been another demon- 
stration that among our best leadership there will be found, 
and there must be found, a way to substitute hope for hate 
and to replace intergroup conflict with American cooperation. 

We are beginning to see, in the last decade especially, the 
fruit of these pioneer labors. We in the Urban League, 
for instance, refuse to become embroiled with theoretical 
questions. We refuse to accept a moral commitment on 
questions where no morality is involved. We come back 
again and again and again to the intentions and objectives 
of our program, which are to find for every Negro worker 
a job which comports with his training, his family need, his 
ambition, and his ability to perform; a chance to find for 
every Negro child facilities for education and training to 
enhance his ability to contribute. We believe in the right 
of the Negro family to have the kind of home in which 
family life can be protected, in which the members can be 
brought up into contributory and healthful living. We be- 
lieve in the Negro’s full right to all of the facilities for 
health that are afforded other persons in the populations; 
and we believe in the Negro’s full right to every bit of 
public services derived from collection and expenditure of 
the public tax money. We believe that when these ends are 
accomplished there naturally will grow, there will inevitably 
grow, the development of self-respect on the part of the 
Negro population, and then mutual respect between Negroes 
and Whites, which will produce this condition that we call 
peace and democracy among the American people. I believe 
that the Urban League is the only national organized group 
with so specific a program, and partly as the result of our 
labors we have seen a radical alteration in the status of the 
Negro worker in the last ten to twenty years. 

Before the war, for instance, approximately 70 per cent 
of Negro workers were to be found in domestic work and 
on farms. Today as the result of the hiring in of more 
than a million new workers in American industry, and the 
retention of most of those Negroes in post-war industry, the 
percentage of Negroes working on farms and in domestic 
service has been reduced to slightly over 50 per cent. In 
other words, the number of Negroes working with industry 
and business and technical occupation has grown to the 
point where nearly one-half of Negro workers are now en- 
gaged in these fields, with concurrent raising of their 
standard of living. Ten years ago, three-quarters of Negro 
women workers were performing household labor for pay, 
and today that proportion has been reduced to a little more 
than half. 

Ten years ago, if you look back, the Negro vote in the 
deep South was, for all practical purposes, completely in- 
effective. In all but a very few instances Negroes were 
barred from voting in the Democratic primaries and they 
were forced to waste their ballots in the empty gesture of 
casting them in a perpetually losing Republican cause. But 
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today, by decision of the Supreme Court, tens of thousands 
of Negroes are registered and are voting in Democratic 
primaries with the obvious results of improved civic influ- 
ence and prestige. None of these results, and this is im- 
portant for us to remember, was achieved by Negroes work- 
ing alone, nor by Whites working in a missionary spirit for 
Negroes. They were the results of plans made by White 
and Negro leadership together. They were the result of 
public opinion, generated from both racial groups in our 
population. They were the result of courageous action taken, 
and sacrifices endured equally and proportionately by Negro 
and White Americans who love their country, and there- 
fore fight for justice. 

And there you begin to see the real and important con- 
tribution which Negroes have made to the progress and pros- 
perity of this country; by merely being here; by merely be- 
ing typical Americans; by loving their country, and, as far 
as they are allowed by working for their country. 

Something has happened to public opinion—to the think- 
ing not only of whites, but also of Negroes on this subject 
of race. I can offer my own personal experience as an 
example. Twenty-five years ago, life in America was to me 
a very simple matter. For life was painted in strong blacks 
and whites. There were for me two groups in our popula- 
tion—one composed of a noble-minded Negro minority 
which, if only given a chance, would achieve a glorious 
racial destiny. The other group was composed of mean, 
conspirational-minded whites who, having missed their own 
chance to achieve glory, were unwilling to give Negroes 
an opportunity. It was possible for me to feel thus, because 
at the age of 25 I lived and worked within an all-Negro 
social community and confined my loyalty and social interests 
to my own racial group. But later my line of work changed 
and as a social worker I was thrown in contact with more 
than merely people of my own race. I began necessarily to 
feel a broadened sense of social responsibility. Coming to 
know white people who were concerned about their own 
community, members of my race, as well as their own, who 
wanted the same things from life as I did, I began to realize 
that life is not all “blacks and whites.” I found that there’s 
a lot of gray in between these two extremes, and some yel- 
lows and purples and crimsons. I learned that while people 
belonged to different racial groups, they may be within 
their own racial groups of first, second or third-class calibre, 
with race having nothing to do with it. It became impressed 
upon me that Negroes do not have a monopoly on faith, 
courage and essential decency; and whites do not have a 
monopoly on intolerance, bigotry and selfish stupidity. These 
were not easy lessons to learn. I had to learn them the hard 
way, but learning them the hard way meant that I can’t 
forget them. 

Many Negroes today are having similar learning experi- 
ences. They find themselves for the first time in trade union 
movements, for instance, planning with their white fellows 
for protection of their common jobs. They are attending 


labor-management meetings and conferences and understand- 
ing some of the problems with which management is con- 
cerned. They are sitting with whites in public discussions 
and learning for the first time something of the complexi- 
ties and problems of modern city, state and national gov- 
ernment. 

Such developments have been encouraged by the Mayor’s 
Committee here in Detroit, and by the Urban League in 
this city and elsewhere for the past thirty years and more. 
I speak especially of the Urban League movement because 
1 know it best. What does this movement try to do? It 
brings together groups of Negroes and Whites not to think 
solely about racial intolerance or racial discrimination, but 
to think in larger terms of the destiny, the duty and the 
future of their own community. It is the kind of an ap- 
proach and experience which many Americans are coming 
to for the first time in our national existence. It is another 
instance of the results of the presence in this nation of fif- 
teen million dark-skinned people. 

I think it is shortsightedness—in fact, it is suicide—for 
any of us in this day and time to continue to think of race 
problems in this country as being racial only in their final 
implication and result. For if management, business, church, 
political and labor leadership can ever find the answer to 
the question of how different peoples can work together on 
problems affecting our whole nation, as well as special group 
interests, we need not worry about our future in this modern 
world. Because our success will be so impressive an exam- 
ple of the efficacy of democratic government that the other 
nations of the world would figuratively break their necks 
in their efforts to follow the American way of life, because 
the decent way of life, the American way of life, will have 
been proved the successful way of living. 

I have said that there are many ways in which I could 
have developed the subject today. I hope that I have not 
assumed too much in believing that the laudatory, pointing- 
with-pride way would not have done real justice either to 
your civic interest or to your social intelligence. If 1 have 
made such a mistake, I apologize; but somehow I am con- 
fident that no mistake has been made. 

It is good for me to have been with you, and I hope that 
as I come into Detroit in the future I’ll be meeting more 
of you at your places of business, and that more of you will 
be impelled as result of these remarks to seek the offices 
of the Detroit Urban League and confer with John Dancy, 
or the offices of Mr. Watkins’ Committee for further in- 
formation and exchange of opinion on this subject. Inci- 
dentally, I hope that Mr. Watkins will continue as Chair- 
man of Detroit’s Interracial Committee, so that he can 
help you to learn how as individuals and as members of 
important American groups you can help our nation to do 
a job which is in itself an exciting opportunity and a stimu- 
lating challenge. 

Thank you very much. 


Text of British-French-Benelux Treaty 


SIGNED AT BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
March 17, 1948 


the President of the French Republic, President of 
the French Union; Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Luxemburg; Her Majesty the Queen of the 


H: Royal Highness, the Prince Regent of Belgium; 


Netherlands and His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British dominions beyond the seas 


Resolved: 


To reaffirm their faith in fundamental human rights, in 
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the dignity and worth of the human person and in other 
ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations; 

To fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, per- 
sonal treedom and political liberty, the constitutional tradi- 
tions and the rule of law which are their common heritage; 

To strengthen, with those aims in view, the economic, 
and cultural ties by which they are already united ; 

lo co-operate loyally and to co-ordinate their efforts to 
create in western Europe a firm basis for European economic 
recovery ; 


social 


‘To afford assistance to each other, in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations, in maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security and in resisting any policy of 
agyression ; 

‘To take such steps as may be held necessary in the event 
of a renewal by Germany of a policy of aggression ; 

‘To associate progressively in the pursuance of these aims 
other states inspired by the same ideals and animated by the 
like determination ; 

Desiring for these purposes to conclude a treaty for collab- 
oration in economic, social and cultural matters and for col- 
lective self-defense, have appointed as their plenipotentiaries ; 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Belgium; Paul- 


Henri Spaak; 
The President of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union: Georges Bidault; 


Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg; 
Joseph Bec h; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlinds; 
Boetzelaer : 

His Majesty, King of Great Britain, 
British dominions bevond the seas, for the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Ernest Bevin; 

Who, having exhibited their full powers, found in good 

! form, have agreed as follows: 


Baron van 


Ireland and the 


and due 


ArTICcLE | 

Convinced of the close community of their interests and 
of the necessity of uniting in order to promote the economic 
recovery of Europe, the high contracting parties will so 
and co-ordinate their economic activities as to 
produce the best possible results, by the elimination of con- 
flict in their economic policies, co-ordination of production 
and development of commercial exchanges. 

‘The co-operation provided for in the preceding paragraph, 
which rage my effected through the consultative council re- 
Article VII as well as through other bodies, 
shall not ein any duplication of or prejudice to the work 
of other economic organizations in which the high contract- 
ing parties are or may be represented, but shall on the con- 
trary assist the work of those or} 


oryvanize 


ferred to 


ganizations. 


Articce II 

The high contracting parties will make every effort in 
common, both by direct consultation and in specialized agen- 
cies, to promote the attainment of a higher standard of 
living by their people and to devolp on corresponding lines, 
the social and other related services of their countries. The 
high contracting parties will consult with the object of 
achieving the earliest possible application of the recom- 
mendations of immediate practical interest relating to social 
matters, adopted with their approval in the specialized agen- 
cies. They will endeavor to conclude as soon as possible 
conventions with others in the sphere of social security. 


Articte III 


The high contracting parties will make every effort in 
common to lead their peoples towards better understanding 





of the principles which form the basis of their common 
civilization, and to promote cultural exchanges by conven- 
tions between themselves or by other means. 


ArticLte 1V 


If any of the high contracting parties should be the object 
of an armed attack in Europe, the other high contracting 
parties will, in accordance with the provisions of Article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations afford the party so 
attacked all military and other aid and assistance in their 
power. 

ArTICLE V 


All measures taken as a result of the preceding article 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council. They 
shall be terminated as soon as the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

The present treaty does not prejudice in any way the 
obligations of the high contracting parties under the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. It shall not 
be interpreted as affecting in any way the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council under the Charter to 
take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and security. 


ArTICLE VI 


The high contracting parties declare, each so far as he is 
concerned, that none of the international engagements now 
in force between him and any other high contracting part) 
or any third state is in conflict with the provisions of the 
present treaty. None of the high contracting parties will 
conclude any alliance or participate in any coalition directed 
against any other of the high contracting parties. 


ArticLe VII 


For the purpose of consulting together on all questions 
dealt with in the present treaty, the high contracting parties 
will create a consultative council which shall be so organized 
as to be able to exercise its functions continuously. The 
council shall meet at such times as it shall deem fit. At the 
request of any of the high contracting parties the council 
shall be immediately convened in order to permit the high 
contracting parties to consult with regard to any situation 
which may constitute a threat to peace, in whatever area 
this threat should arise, with regard to the attitude to be 
adopted and the steps to be taken in the case of a renewal 
by Germany of an aggressive policy; or with regard to any 
situation constituting a danger to economic stability. 


Articie VIII 


In pursuance of their determination to settle disputes only 
by peaceful means, the high contracting parties will apply 
to disputes between themselves the following provisions: 

The high contracting parties will, while the present treats 
remains in force, settle all disputes falling within the scope 
of Article 36, Paragraph 2 of the statute of the International 
Court of Justice by referring them to the court, subject 
only, in the case of each of them, to any reservation already 
made by that party when accepting this clause for compul- 
sory jurisdiction to the extent that that party may maintain 
the reservation. 

In addition, the high contracting parties will submit to 
conciliation all disputes outside the scope of Article 36, 
Paragraph 2, of the statute of the International Court of 
Justice. In the case of a mixed dispute involving both 
questions for which conciliation is appropriate and other 
questions for which judicial settlement is appropriate, any 
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party to the dispute shall have the right to insist that the 
judicial settlement of the legal questions shall precede con- 
ciliation. 

The preceding provisions of this article in no way affect 
the application of relevant provisions or agreements pre- 
scribing some other method of pacific settlement. 


ArTICLE 1X 


The high contracting parties may, by agreement, invite 
any other state to accede to the present treaty on conditions 
to be agreed between them and the state so invited. 

Any state so invited may become a party to the treaty by 
depositing an instrument of accession with the Belgium 
government. 

The Belguim government will inform each of the high 
contracting parties of the deposit of each instrument of 
accession. 

ArTIcLE X 


The present treaty shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the 
Belgian government. 


It shall enter into force on the date of deposit of the last 


instrument of ratification, and shall thereafter remain in 
force for fifty years. 

After the expiry of the period of fifty years, each of the 
high contracting parties shall have the right to cease to be a 
party thereto, provided that he shall have previously given 
one year's notice denunciation to the Belgian government. 

The Belgian government shall inform the governments 
of the other high contracting parties of the deposit of each 
instrument of ratification and of each notice of denunciation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the above-mentioned pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present treaty and have affixed 
thereto their seals. 

Done at Brussels this 17th day of March, 1948, in English 
and French, each text being equally authentic, in a single 
copy which shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Belgian government and of which certified copies shall be 


transmitted by that government to each of the other signa- 
tories. 


For Belgium: SPAAK. 

For France: BIDAULT. 

For Luxemburg: BECH. 

For the Netherlands: VAN BOETZELAER. 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: BEVIN. 


A Positive Approach to Labor-Management 
Relations 


PRIMARILY HUMAN RELATIONS, NOT LEGAL RELATIONS 
By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Delivered before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 9, 1948 


VERY time I come to Pittsburgh I am conscious of 

the tremendous part this city has played in the indus- 

trialization of our country. Here not only was the 
beginning of our number one industry, steel, but Pittsburgh 
also pioneered another great industry, later so vital to the 
development of the airplane—namely, aluminum. 

Here also the electrical industry, the railroads, the plumb- 
ing industry, and the oil industry were expanded to huge 
proportions. It was here that research and development 
work on new products received generous support long before 
other sections of the country recognized their great signifi- 
cance. 

Many of you are directly connected with some of these 
ventures today and take them for granted; yet I hope you 
will not consider it a platitude for me to emphasize the 
great pioneering background of Pittsburgh industry and its 
leaders, who have contributed so much to American progress. 

The advance of science is at an ever-accelerating pace, in 
chemistry, metallurgy, in the electrical field, and elsewhere. 
Yet it is not of these that I wish to speak to you this evening. 
It is rather on a subject to which business has not devoted so 
much effort in the past, and yet one which is forcing itself 
increasingly upon the attention of all thinking Americans. 

About six weeks ago there gathered in Chicago 8,000 
scientists at their annual meeting, to discuss the progress of 
1947 in scientific fields. Over 1500 lectures were given, and 
the list of those in attendance was a Who’s Who of the 
scientific world. 

They listened to reports on a multitude of latest scientific 
investigations. Yet, summing up that convention, one of the 


broad conclusions which these scientists reached was that the 
greatest study of all is the study of man, himself. With all 
of the scintillating discoveries in the realm of the scientific 
we somehow still know very little about man and his be- 
havior. 

We know a great deal about man’s physical self. We have 
become so expert in checking disease that the life span of 
man has grown several years longer in a brief period of the 
last 30 years. We know a great deal about the study of the 
mind, and that unseen half of the mind called the subcon- 
scious, since Freud published his startling discoveries about 
the workings of the mind, at about the turn of the century. 

We know a great deal about the physical world we live in 
—great strides have been made in almost every branch of 
physical science, even since the recent war. 

Yet the one field related to man which has caused us more 
suffering in the last few years than all the others combined 
so far is almost unexplored. That is the field of the relation- 
ship of man to man, the worker to his job, the boss to the 
worker, and the relationship of groups of men to other 
groups of men, of race to race, and nation to nation. In the 
larger circle of international relations, we have actually 
reached a point where a government based on one idea, that 
of personal freedom, finds it almost impossible to deal peace- 
ably with another government based on another idea, that 
the state is all. 

Both here and abroad the last few years have seen a dis- 
ruption of industrial peace for which many millions of 
innocent victims have paid a high price. But it has apparently 
brought only a temporary respite, for we are again beginning 
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to hear the faint echo of approaching trouble in the distance, 


whose rumbling wheels may yet bring further grief and 
wastefulness. There seems to be a dearth of ideas about 
how man can get along with man, but an overabundance of 
ideas about how man can destroy man. 

In 1946 the whole country—and this city as much as any 


city in the United States—was very much upset by strikes. 
In 1947 one of the greatest causes for rejoicing in the first 
half of the year was the fact that these disastrous strikes 
did not reoccur. Last year the most talked of subject for 
many months was the Taft-Hartley Law. 

I mention these things not because I wish to discuss them, 
but rather to show that the matter of relationship between 
workers and employers was of vital interest to the welfare 
of the American people these past few years. Yet | doubt 
very much if the average person understands why these 
troubles must occur one year and can be avoided the next, 
or what the basic causes really are. 

Here lies a field for research to which very little of a 
scientific approach has been made. In this realm there has 
been, instead, improvisation on the spot, guesswork of man- 
agement, mass pressure from labor, and bitter actions of 
men who are otherwise very reasonable human beings. 

Now the leaders of industry and the leaders of labor are 
not basically made of different clay. They are not all trouble 
makers. Certainly American industry has developed its 
leaders through many long years of experience. A large 
percentage of them have worked their way up through the 
ranks. ‘hey know what it means to meet a payroll today, 
and they also know what it meant to work long hours at 
low pay, themselves. 

Certainly the leaders of labor have had to earn their right 
to be leaders, and went through many a difficult test. Many 
of them have traveled widely, and are well versed in eco- 
nomics. 

Surely the desire for management to make a reasonable 
profit is laudable; in fact, it is essential, if they are going to 
be able to keep business going and have jobs to offer. In 
the same way, the desire for a worker to have a constantly 
higher standard of living, and get more and more of the 
yood things of life for his wife and children is a worthy 
ambition. There is nothing bad about it. Yet the conflict 
of these two worthy goals is the reason for most labor- 
management strife. 

| have spent much time in recent years discussing this 
important subject with many members of management, of 
labor, and of the government, and I have found there is 
much common ground on which they could meet for peace- 
able discussion. Yet when a new crisis arises all these atti- 
tudes too often are swept aside; there arise bitter accusations 
and distortions of the facts, a stubborn determination not 
to give in, and often recourse to force. 

So I would like to discuss with you this evening, —though 
I am not a scientific man, and most of you are,—whether we 
cannot look at this problem with a little more of the scien- 
tific approach. The very first thing the scientist would do I 
believe would be to get all his facts together and study them, 
with an open frame of mind. A scientist would not get very 
far if he sat down to an experiment, thinking to himself: 
“Oh, I know this can’t be done. It never has been done— 
things have got to go on this way, because that’s the way 
they have been going on.” 

No, most scientists I have known are very open-minded. 
Their attitude is not, “It can’t be done,” but rather, “Let's 
see how it can be done.” There is a world of difference 
between the two. 

But when it comes to solving our most important human 





relations problems, that of labor and management, we are 
sunk before we start, with the weight of a negative approach. 
I have seen conferences where labor and management simply 
went through the motions, where there was not the slightest 
attempt at real discussion, but simply marking time until a 
strike, already taken for granted, would be called. 

They had a negative approach which doomed the project 
at the very outset. There are men who deal with labor- 
management problems, on both sides, who still believe that 
labor and management can never be brought to work to- 
gether on a friendly basis, that they will always be in op- 
posite corners, and remain virtual enemies because they 
always have been. Just so it is with nations, on a larger 
scale. Many people sincerely feel that there always will be 
war because we've always had war. It is the negative point 
of view, which we must banish if we are ever to reach a 
period of development where all of us prosper together 
instead of suffer apart. 

Now what do I mean by the negative approach to labor- 
management problems? 

First, let us take labor itself. Labor has been very slow 
to recognize efforts on the part of many managements, large 
and small, to do the fair thing with their employees. If 
some managements are unfair, all management is labeled 
unfair. Labor often acts on the principle of setting up long 
lists of demands, many of them very unreasonble, and trying 
to get whatever part of them they can. Constantly the union 
representatives boast to their members of what they have 
won from management, and what they promise to win, re- 
gardless of methods used. 

I would like to see more unions have the courage to point 
out to their members, as David Dubinsky’s union has done: 
“We have kept peaceful relations with management for you; 
we are making steady progress in working out mutual prob- 
lems ; employment is stable ; mutual confidence has increased.” 
That can only happen when labor leaders no longer believe 
that their interests and the interests of management are 
opposite. 

The fallacy of this belief is that it ignores the most im- 
portant part of the picture, the wide area where the interests 
of the worker and of the management are the same, that is, 
that the business must be able to live, to prosper, to offer 
good jobs—yes, to make a profit. 

So many attacks have been made everywhere on profit that 
nowadays a company almost has to hang its head when it 
admits to making a good profit, especially if the amount is 
larger than it was the previous year. Worse still, if it tries 
to lay anything aside for the rainy day, or for future de- 
velopment or expansion. But that is another story, which I 
do not have time to discuss now. 

I belive many branches of labor have seriously erred in 
recent years in their negative attitude toward production— 
production was something not to get out. Take the building 
industry, for instance. There simply is no sense in the theory 
that production should be held down in order to keep wages 
high. True, wages in the building industry have kept up. 
In fact, they've more than kept up—they have soared, but 
they have soared so high that people can’t afford to build 
any more. The result is our present housing shortage. 

You know the theory that a bricklayer mustn’t lay too 
many bricks, a painter must use a narrow brush, etc.,—and I 
have yet to talk to a craftsman who denies it. But it only 
makes the final cost so high that the average purchaser can’t 
buy. It is a negative attitude toward production, from start 
to finish. ‘ 

And that theory of holding down the worker’s output is 
by no means confined to the building trades. 
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But the negative slant that irks me personally more than 
any other is the effort of some militant unions to preach to 
their membership that they must hate management so that 
they might fight with greater vigor. Such a negative attitude 
is nothing but a roadblock to better labor-management 
relations. 

Now let us look at management. Have they taken the 
negative approach? Yes, too often. They see organized 
labor as an opponent who has taken the leadership of their 
employees away from them. They are rather afraid to try 
to shake hands; it wouldn’t be the thing to do. So they 
gather their forces, and prepare their own counter-moves, 
while the poor worker is left in between. Many manage- 
ments still think that unions are not here to stay, not realiz- 
ing that if we can help them to become better unions we 
are helping ourselves in the long run. 

The main dispute between management and labor has 
always been the subject of wages. I think you all remember 
when, some years ago, the idea of keeping wages down was 
quite prevalent in American industry, as a matter of prin- 
ciple. Men prided themselves, not on how much they paid 
their help, but how little. Now the pendulum is swinging 
in the other direction. Now no man is proud of paying the 
poorest wages in town; he is ashamed of it. 

And here is an interesting fact. We have come to know 
that the best help, at the best pay, is often the cheapest per 
unit cost in the long run. That was a surprise to many 
employers, but it is true. Today many companies are spend- 
ing large sums to train their employees to become more 
efficient, and earn still higher pay, because after all the 
important thing is to see that such pay is a reward for high 
production output. 

We have spoken of labor and management. But these are 
not the only factors. In the last few years we have had the 
government to deal with as well. Perhaps they have the 
positive attitude? Far from it! 

Can you name any labor legislation of the past twenty 
years that was written for the purpose of helping labor and 
management to work more closely together? I doubt it. In 
fact, up until the Taft-Hartley Law, “labor legislation” 
meant pro-labor legislation. 

The Department of Labor was reorganized in 1933 spe- 
cifically to protect and further the interests of labor. Per- 
haps some of it was necessary, but certainly a lot of it was 
against management on the ground that it had been op- 
pressive to labor. 

What I have been trying to show is that the negative 
approach to this problem in the past has not solved our 
number one domestic problem, and that we ought to try 
positive, constructive, cooperative methods instead. 

I do not like to talk about the negative. 1 would much 
rather accentuate the positive. If we take a positive con- 
structive approach to these problems, it must then be mutu- 
ally undertaken by government, by labor, and by management. 

That we are facing in the next few months another serious 
crisis in the wage price spiral almost everyone knows. A 
headline in the New York Times of January 30th said, 
“A F of L council says worst outbreak of strikes in U. S. 
history is due; blames 1947 Law.” “America is now ex- 
periencing a lull before the storm,” the leaders of 7,200,000 
unionized workers warned. It went on, “When present col- 
lective bargaining contracts expire, the most difficult period 
in the history of labor relations in this country threatens to 
ensue.” Here is the threat of a further wage-price spiral; 
high prices, more demands for higher wages—still higher 
prices, still higher wages, and so on to destruction. 

Any constructive ideas to prevent this situation should 











certainly be worth considering. I would like to suggest a 
positive program for government, labor, and management 
to take immediately, to help us over the next few months. 
Later I would like to offer a few suggestions for a long- 
range positive plan for management towards developing 
permanently better labor-management relations. 

Here are three actions that congress and our administra- 
tion could take right now! 

First, immediate reduction in taxes. Contrary to the 
claims that such a move would be inflationary, I believe it 
is the single most helpful move that could be made to ease 
the position of all workers. 

When you consider that a normal year’s work consists of 
50 weeks at 40 hours each, or a total of 2,000 hours, every 
$20. tax cut is equivalent to one cent an hour per year 
increase in wages. Thus a reduction of each $100. in income 
taxes is equivalent to 5 cents an hour wage increase. And 
it has this great advantage. The reduction in taxes does 
not require any increase in prices. The saving to the worker 
is met, whereas you well know that the wage increases of 
the past two years have been practically wiped out by the 
price increases that followed. 

Furthermore, such tax reductions will also result in re- 
duction of government spending, a result devoutly to be 
wished. Tax experts who have devoted years to this study 
know that to authorize large budgets for the government 
does not mean large reductions of our national debt will be 
made because the money is always spent. Very little is left 
to pay against the national debt. 

The shoe belongs on the other foot. Put tax reduction 
first, then reduction in government spending will have to 
follow. 

A second action for our government to take, and I think 
it is a reasonable suggestion in the light of our experiences 
the past year, is that our government should correct promptly 
its purchasing methods of grain and other commodities, to a 
sensible businesslike method. 

There is plenty of evidence that the recent appalling prices 
of grain were brought about by inept methods of purchasing 
by our government agencies, which no private corporation 
would think of using. Statistics show that prices of grain 
and other farm products have risen since 1939, 178%, where- 
as the price of manufactured commodities has increased 84%, 
less than half as much. 

We all know now that the high price of grain causes high 
prices of meat, as well as bread. It is on this basic type of 
commodity that the people of this country are most urgently 
wishing to see real price reductions. Last week the grain 
market showed several reductions in wheat and other grains, 
which should soon be reflected in lower prices for flour, 
bread and meat. Wholesale prices of pork quickly reflected 
the downward movement of grains. Further declines could 
occur without reducing the prices to farmers to an un- 
reasonable level. Wheat is still around $2.50 a bushel. 

The beneficial effect on all consumers of having price re- 
ductions on food after such a long period of constantly rising 
prices would certainly be to ease the pressure. 

I think it will be interesting to watch what will happen 
to those grain markets in the next few weeks. Many peo- 
ple feel that while our government has cried out against 
higher prices, it has also had a great deal to do, through its 
enormous purchases, with increasing prices. This should 
not be, because our public officials ought to be above play- 
ing politics with the welfare of our people. ; 

The third action I suggest for our government to take 
now is to be more careful in issuing current reports and 
statistics. In the past it cannot be entirely coincidence that 
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any figures given out by the government were always pro- 
labor, from the monthly figures and statements, to the ex- 
tensive Nathan report. Labor, of course, was enthusiastic 
about these reports, and quoted them widely. We still re- 
member painfully the so-called economic report released in 
1946 by the now presidential candidate, Mr. Wallace, that 
substantial wage increases of 25 cents an hour could be 
made by industry without any price increases. 

No one document caused more confusion in the minds of 
the public, or furnished more ammunition to the unions for 
their demands, than that spurious document. Whole seg- 
ments of the public believed it, because it came from the 
government. ‘They thought it must be true, because the 
government said so. But it wasn’t true, and the fact that 
it came from the government did not make it true, as the 
public soon learned. Let’s have no more of them! 

Our people have the right to expect that any reports re- 
leased by the government should be factual, truthful, un- 
biased, and not written for the purpose of currying favor 
with any group, or for getting votes. 

| believe the government has taken an initial step in the 
right direction of promoting better labor-management rela- 
tions with the newly formed Mediation Service under the 
leadership of its very able director, Cyrus Ching. 

‘This new bureau supplants the work of the old Concilia- 
tion Service: Mr. Ching, who is an experienced industrial 
relations man with over forty years in industry, stated re- 
cently that he has a new idea about the Conciliation Serv- 
ice, namely, that it should not be a fire department rushing 
out when trouble has occurred, but that it should be a fire 
prevention bureau. As he says, “I want this Mediation 
Service to be not so much a fire department as an organi- 
zation of fire-prevention engineers.” The test, he says, will 
be how few disputes lead to strikes, and how many dis- 
putes are settled directly by the parties themselves. 

‘That is fine, and will serve American industry much 
better than the old Conciliation Service did, but it is not 
enough. Why, if this is the number one problem before the 
American people today, should it be left to one small bureau ? 
‘They can't go everywhere. Why can’t their work be sup- 
plemented by every means at the President’s command ? 

In November, 1945—and that was just a little over two 
years ago—President ‘Truman organized a Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference in Washington. That was the first time 
in twenty-five years that any President of the United States 
had tried to bring leaders of labor and of management to- 
gether. How could a government expect that one such 
conference at the height of a period of trouble would solve 
problems that had been forming for years? 

At that time a recommendation was made that a nucleus 
of a committee of representatives, both labor and manage- 
ment, should be called if advisable, to carry on. To my 
knowledge, nothing was done about it, and such a meeting 
has never been called. 

‘There are also constructive steps which the Unions and 
workers can take to help tide us over this critical period. 
One of them is to work out with individual management, 
wherever possible, not demands for large hourly increases 
in wages, but a program of working instead of 40 hours 
a week, 44 hours or 45 hours a week. 

That would mean, for example, that the four hours’ ex- 
tra work should increase production 10% over the 40 hour 
schedule. ‘That increased production would hasten the timé 
when we would be making enough of the things we need, 
and so the pressure of scarcity that makes high prices would 
be greatly reduced. 


More important, however, is the fact that four hours 
a week more work, with overtime pay, would increase the 
worker's income by six hours a week, or an equivalent of 
15%~ more in the pay envelope. Such an increase would 
not be reflected in price increases, as would happen if a 
15% wage increase were given—because by increasing pro- 
duction at the same time as getting more take-home pay, 
there would be more goods, and soon lower prices. Cer- 
tainly strikes won’t solve the current situation any more 
than they did in the past. 

Management, too, can make its contribution for the im- 
mediate constructive program which is so badly needed, and 
1 suggest two of many things which might be mentioned. 
First, but very important, is that a most determined effort 
should be put forth to avoid further price increases and, 
where it is possible, to actually decrease prices, even though 
they might be only small decreases. If the trend of prices 
in general can be reversed, the psychological effect upon 
our people could be enormous. 

I believe two things would help to accomplish this. 

First, re-examine all items of cost, and especially over- 
head costs, and make such reductions as may be possible. 
In our experience we found that many items of expense and 
habits of operation had grown up during the war which 
could be properly curtailed, and in some cases entirely 
eliminated, without harmful effect on our business. Such 
savings were largely made in the reduction of overhead 
expenses, as well as in the savings in supplies and materials. 

Secondly, a more careful planning of production sched- 
ules offers a further opportunity for management to smooth 
out the curve of employment, maintain steadier payrolls, 
and increase the efficiency of operation. Some companies 
do a perfect job of scheduling production now, but many 
do not. They are like “on again, off again, Finnegan.” 
And that’s tough on workers. 

Now, when you think of the fact that American industry 
has been able to exist on net profits ranging from about 
3% to 10% after taxes, it is apparent that an increase of 
eficiency of only 5% is of tremendous importance. I be- 
lieve it is within the possibility of being done, by accom- 
plishing even a modest increase in production and making 
modest decreases in costs. 

The long-range job of management, however, is still 
there to be done. We must build a more constructive fu- 
ture between ourselves, our workers, and our communities. 

We are hearing a great deal these days about working “on 
the local level.” And rightly so. We know our nation is 
only as strong as the individual towns, communities and 
cities combined. There is a great deal we can do to keep 
labor peace, right in our own towns and cities. Some cities 
have tried various conference plans, and find that they have 
helped a great deal to create better understanding, reduce 
conflict, and increase the prosperity of their communities. 

Metropolitan Boston has worked out what is known as 
the Boston plan, and they have done a magnificent job for 
labor and industry and the public with a quiet, steady 
program. It’s been operating for over seven years. The To- 
ledo Plan, where the Board is actually a part of the city 
government, has changed the whole aspect of that city from 
a city of strikes to a city of good labor conditions. Other 
plans have worked out in various other cities. 

The one feature common to all these city plans is that 
the leaders of management and leaders of labor get together 
regularly to talk things over before there is trouble. They 
exchange views, hold debates, hear talks, and in most cases, 
have some machinery to advise and counsel individuals that 
are in trouble. Almost any town or city could get such 
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a group together at least once a month, or preferably twice 
a month, to talk things over. 

You know we never have been able to work out any- 
thing better than the old-fashioned “around the cracker 
barrel” technique. But the trouble is, civilization has taken 
us away from the cracker barrel, and set us next to a radio. 
And we can’t discuss with a radio. We can’t argue. We 
can’t ask questions. We just have to listen. 

I suppose the forums and discussions continually coming 
over the air tend to make us think, but they also leave us 
depressed, and wondering what we can do about it. Well, 
this is something that every community can do about it, 
and do right away. There is no question but that it is 
something to help the picture for labor peace. 

We simply must not depend upon legislation to solve 
our problems. It never will. In the first place, labor rela- 
tions are primarily human relations, not legal relations. Be- 
sides this, how many of us can understand a law when we 
read it? Which reminds me of a story I heard the other 
day. 

A client, who was tired of his lawyer’s technical lan- 
guage, said to him: “See here, when I give a man an orange, 
I say, ‘Have an orange.’ But what do you say? You put 
it in writing like this: ‘I hereby give and convey to you, 
all and singular, my estate and interest, right, title, claim 
and advantages of and in said orange, together with all 
its rind, juice, pulp and pips, and all rights and advantages 
therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck and otherwise to 
eat the same or give the same away with or without the 
rind, skin, juice, pulp or pips (and or any or all of them) 
anything thereinbefore or hereinafter or in any other means 
of whatever nature or kind whatsoever, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ ”’ All he meant was, “Have an orange!” 

An item recently appeared in the papers, which struck 
me as very significant. That is the conference which Mr. 
Fairless, head of U. S. Steel, had recently with Mr. Philip 
Murray. A tew days later there was another conference of 
potential importance, that between Mr. Ford and Mr. Wal- 
ter Reuther. It shows the willingness of important heads 
to confer together. Closer understanding at the top will 
doubtless go far in avoiding the large-scale type of strike 
which ultimately affects one industry after another, once 
it gets a start. 

A positive approach which is very simple, costs very 
little, and is right at hand, is that of developing under- 
standing and an open frank relationship between your em- 
ployees and the management. 

No matter how much pressure is put on employees, no 
matter what their union orders, no matter what agitators 
try to do, workers will think things out for themselves if 
they respect and trust the company for which they work. 
This has been proved many times, where whole series of 
plants are called out on strike, and one does not go. Or 
whole towns shut down, and one plant does not. What is 
it that builds up that kind of confidence and loyalty in 
employees? In some cases it may be the outstanding per- 
sonality of one man, like Fred Crawford of the Thompson 
Products Company, in Cieveland. It may be that so many 
advantages are offered to employees, as at Eastman Kodak, 
or that there is a wonderful personnel relations department, 
like that of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

But one thing essential to any such relationship is that 
the management takes its employees into its confidence. 
They, in turn, feel free to bring their suggestions to top 
management. This might be called a free flow of informa- 
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tion down, a free flow of information up, that is, a con- 
tinual flow of information from the President of the Com- 
pany down through the executives and foremen to the 
worker, and a reaction that goes back to the President. The 
point is, the worker must be fully informed—he should 
know whether business is good or bad, what they are mak- 
ing, what they are planning. Is the company going to build 
an addition? Workers are told about it first—they do not 
have to wait and hear about it from a neighbor, or in the 
newspapers. They know first, and it makes them feel im- 
portant. It makes them feel that they belong. 

I have not time enough to tell here in detail how this 
has been done in some companies, but to mention quickly— 
it can be done through plant organizations of various groups, 
meetings, dinners, and so forth; company periodicals and 
leaflets, occasional talks by executives over the public ad- 
dress system, etc. 

Incidentally, I have always felt that employees are en- 
titled to the annual report about their company just as 
much as stockholders are. In our company we do not get 
out any special employees’ edition, we write the one report 
for both stockholder and employee, and send it to both. 

Actually, each company has to work out its own meth- 
ods of contact. If I may be permitted to be personal for a 
moment, I have found the thing that gives me most direct 
contact with our employees is a letter I send to them at 
their home about once a month, in a chatty vein, telling 
them what the company is doing and some simple eco- 
nomics of business. Each month a number of employees 
answer and comment on something I may have told about 
in the letter, and often ask further questions. Their wives 
and children read them as well. When I go through our 
plant, I am surprised how many workers stop me, and make 
some comment on something I said in my letter. It gives 
me a personal friendly contact with the men, and I[ hope it 
makes them feel friendly toward the company, too. 

I believe very much in trips through the plant by top 
executives. One look is worth a hundred reports, as Gen- 
eral Patton said during the last war. 

He used to tell an incident of the Normandy invasion 
which illustrates the point. Once when visiting his troops 
he found an armored division sitting on a road while its 
headquarters were hidden behind an old church. There they 
were deeply engrossed in the study of maps. He asked 
them why they had not crossed the Seine. They said they 
were making a study of it at the moment, but could not 
find a place where it could be forded. He asked what effort 
they had made to find such a place, and was told that’s why 
they were studying the maps. He then said, “I have just 
waded across that river, and it is not over two feet deep.” 
Then he repeated the old Japanese proverb: “One look is 
worth one hundred reports,” and asked them why in hell 
they had not gone down to the river and taken a good look. 
That’s good advice in business, too. 

These suggestions you have been kind enough to listen 
to, I believe, if carried out, would go a long way towards 
brightening our domestic picture. It’s a very big subject, 
and the world is changing in every respect very rapidly. 
We're having a hard time keeping up. 

If we do the best we can in our own plants, establish 
the right relations with our workers; if we join whatever 
groups there are in our own community for better under- 
standing and for meeting the other side; and if we assist our 
government as much as we can through our intelligent criti- 
cism and active interest—we will help to build a better 
America. 
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